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The Christian Register 


A Modern Theism and 


the Humanistic Movement 


MINOT SIMONS 


I 


An Interfering Providence 


MODERN theism is sharply at vari- 
Plante with some aspects of the human- 
istic movement, while in deep sympathy 
with much that it represents. The old idea 
of a supernatural, interfering, capricious 
Divine Providence has long been discarded 
by Unitarians. Humanity must work out 
its own salvation. From this point of 
yiew, modern theism is thoroughly human- 
istic; but it is humanism plus. The signi- 
ficance of the “plus” is indicated by the 
theistic inference that the universe is the 
expression of a Cosmic Intelligence “far 
superior to our own”, but still intelligence, 
akin to ours and ours to it; and further, 
that in humanity the universe is express- 
ing a ioral intelligence. In the moral and 
spiritual nature of man, a fact of Reality, 
and not aside from Reality, there is some- 
thing spiritually intelligible which is being 
expressed. 
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At present the issue between theism and 
humanism is in the region of a good deal 
cof misunderstanding. There are different 
shades of theism and different shades of 
humanism. The representative of each side 
is tempted to exaggerate the shortcomings 
of the other, so that its own point of view 
shall appear in the light while the other 
lies back in the shadow. 

The humanistic point of view is not 
readily defined. Its philosophy ranges from 
the mechanistic to a near-theism. In the 
movement, as a whole, one thing is uni- 
versal: it is pro-man—for man, I have at 
hand a little humanist magazine whose 
caption is, “Not anti-God but pro-man”. I 
am hoping that the movement will always 
keep that caption. Great pressure, however, 
is already being exerted to identify human- 
ism with anti-theism. As a rule the hnman- 
ist is indifferent to our relation to the 
universe. He is moved by a devotion to 
human good and to the conviction that 
man must work out his own good. I sus- 
pect that such an indifference to our cos- 
wie relation can hardly fail eventually 
to move into a dogmatic unbelief in any- 
thing. spiritual in the nature of things. 
Already one frequently hears the state- 
ment that “one can be a humanist. only 
in proportion as he outgrows his theism”. 
And I suspect that however this view is 
dressed up, it will eventually amount to 
a practical atheism. It will then have the 
problem of maintaining an enthusiastic 
idealism in a mecbanical universe. 

Emphasis is sometimes misleading. A 
humanist declares that it is not necessary 
to believe in God in order to be religious. 
We should note that he does not say that 
it is necessary to disbelieve in God in 
order to be religious. Whether he is a 
naturalistic or a near-theistic humanist, 
what ke says is an encouragement to a 


person who either disbelieves in God or 
has extreme difficulty in arriving at a 
satisfactory thought of God. It is encour- 
aging to be told that one can be religious 
who finds a sacredness in human life to 
which he can consecrate himself. Such a 
devotion to human well-being may have 
the character of a religious passion, and 
complete room for its expression is pro- 
vided in our Unitarian Fellowship, where 
so much emphases is placed upon “a reli- 
gion of character and of daily life’. What 
a modern theism can do is to charge such 
a religion with cosmic significance. 
Humanism is at the moment a definite, 
searching movement of modern thought. 
It is idle merely to denounce it or to ignore 
it. It seems to represent a complete revolt 
from certain intellectual assumptions and 
beliefs of the past, and if one desires to 
counteract it, it can be done only by the 
superior reasonableness of another point 
of view. Personally, I have not hesitated 
to express my indebtedness to the move- 
ment, because it has compelled all theists 
to be clearer, more intellectually sincere, 
more sharp and definite in their interpre- 
tations of Reality. Great as are the diffi- 
culties confronting the modern mind, how- 
ever, theism can make a free, scientific, 
and philosophic approach to what the 
universe is saying for itself, and can con- 
clude, from all the evidence in nature and 
in human nature, that there is a Spiritual 
intelligence expressing itself in Reality. 
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Just fifty years ago, Dr. Minot J. 
Savage preached a sermon on “The Human 
Providence”. It was a brave utterance for 
those days. He pointed out that, in the 
past, mankind had believed that all things 
were controlled by the caprices of super- 
natural powers, that religion was still on 
that basis, and that most people still be- 
lieved that God was ready to step in and to 
control human events, particularly if 
enough pressure through prayer could be 
brought to bear upon Him. He pointed out 
that there was a considerable system of 
beliefs about Divine Providence. First, 
there was the general Providence, ex- 
pressed in God’s government of the natural 
world. Then there was a special Provi- 
cence jn which he exercised control over 
nouman affairs. And finally there was a 
particular Providence, in which he in- 
terfered here or there to bring some par- 
ticular thing to pass which otherwise 
would not be brought to pass. It was the 
popular belief that most things, especially 
if they were favorable or fortunate, were 
piously to be considered providential. Dr. 
Savage recalled an old acquaintance of 
his who carried that idea into the most 
trivial concerns of everyday life—to the 
finding of a lost hammer, to the chance 
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meeting of friends, to the catching of a 
train. He considered everything to be 
providential; so that he became known 
among his friends as “Old Providence”. 
It is a tradition that a prayer of the olden 
time began: “it is time, O God, fér Thee 
to act.’ Another minister, in the fervent 
belief that Providence should no longer 
delay, began his prayer with the words, 
“O Lord, as Thou hast seen by the morn- 
ing papers’’—the implication being that a 
crisis had arisen and that the Lord should 
move at once to do what should be done. 
Dr. Savage pointed out that in the 
modern conception of the universe there 
can be no such Providence. All things 
happen in the universal reign of law and 
order, of cause and effect. Man must make 
his own world. He has a brain and he 
has spiritual capacities. He can and he 
must use both. He ean find out the truth, 
and then the truth will make him free. 
He can achieve a moral triumph in his 
life and become supreme over cireum- 
stances that might otherwise crush him. 
He is in an intelligible order upon which 
le can depend and in which he can learn 
by experience. He can obey, and then he 
will work with God and God with him. 
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That was over fifty years ago, and that 
has been and still is the humanism of 
Unitarianism. Since the days of Channing, 
Unitarianism has been pro-man., Its theol- 
ogy has begun with man. Its religious 
emphasis has been on man. Service to God 
has been through service to man. Its as- 
piration has been to establish the rule of 
the best in life, the rule of intelligence and 
of fraternalism. Along that line Mr. Lipp- 
mann arrives at what he calls “high reli- 
gion”—the religion expressed in a life 
which has spiritually grown up into the 
inspirations and into the service of dis- 
interestedness. 

And so humanism as a movement, in 
its emphasis on humanity, on human 
idealism, on the importance of concentrat- 
ing the inspirations of religion upon this 
world’s welfare, adds absolutely nothing 
new in principle to the humanism, for in- 
stance, of the Unitarian churches. They, 
too, are agreed that man must work out 
his own salvation. But whereas the human- 
ist tends to ascribe that fact to the in- 
difference of the universe, a modern 
theist ascribes it to the intention of the 
universe. There is an immeasurable dis- 
tance between indifference and intention. 
The Cosmic Intelligence intends that man 
shall work out his own good in an en- 
vironment and with endowments which 
make it possible, and not only possible but 
divinely significant and worth while. If 
one asks me how I know, I reply that 
I do not know in the sense of a scientific 
demonstration but rather in the sense 
of a just inference. 

(To be concluded) 


“A good time” means going to the races, 
playing bridge, talking about nothing. 
And meanwhile Time flows stanchlessly 
like blood from a mortal wound. And 
there is all knowledge, all art. Heaven 
help me from having “a good time.” 

—Aldous Hucley. 
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Youth in a Changing World 


‘PAUL JONES 


Many young men and women, school days over, are beginning careers 
in the professions and industries. An important asset 
; wil be adaptability. In other words, they must 


LEXIBILITY is youth’s greatest asset. 

It opens the way to life at its richest, 
whether in the arts or sciences, in com- 
merce or industry, in trades or professions. 
For the men or women who can develop 
and hold the ability continually to adapt 
themselves to new situations, new activi- 
ties, new ideas, and new aspirations by 
that very fact have a capacity for life 
which is its own reward. The sad fact is, 
however, that this birthright of youth, 
flexibility, is destined in most cases to be 
sold for a mess of pottage. 
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The ordinary wisdom of the street has 
it that success comes to those who will 
devote themselves body and soul to their 
chosen line. As one man put it, who was 
instructing a beginner in that interesting 
occupation of bond salesman: “You’ve got 
to study bonds, think bonds, talk bonds, 
eat bonds, dream bonds.’ No doubt a 
person who followed that advice would 
become a success as a bond salesman; 
but what would become of the rest of life 
in the process, what capacities would be- 
come atrophied, what interests would be 
lost? One suspects that although the capac- 
ity to buy might be acquired by that 
method, and even acquired most gener- 
ously, the knowledge of what is worth 
buying might not go with it. The man who 
has an appetite, but no funds, unpleasant 
as his situation may be at the moment, 
is infinitely better off than the man with 
chronie indigestion and an ample bank 
account. 

It is not only in the business world 
that life seems to demand the yielding up 
ef one’s flexibility for the sake of getting 
into a good, steady rut; for the same 
process meets one in every field. Success, 
as it is commonly understood, demands 
that you fall in with the prevailing code 
in your political affiliations, join the dom- 
inant party, and become a cynic in regard 
to government; that you accept the cur- 
rent economic philosophy, and never 
imagine, or at least not breathe it te 
anyone, that we still have something to 
learn about the principles of production 
and distribution; that you share in the 
proper prejudices in regard to races, 
nations, and classes, and refuse to eat 
with or meet socially those whose skins 
are a different color; and in general be- 
come standardized, rigid, and fixed. The 
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necessity of losing the flexibility of one’s 
mind and spirit seems almost to be as 
much taken for granted as the inevitable 
stiffening of the joints that goes with 
increasing age. 

Anyone will recognize the general value 
of flexibility. As with the body it is bet- 
ter to have an even muscular develop- 
ment that enables one to use one’s physi- 
cal equipment in many different ways, 
than by overdevelopment of one part to 
become muscle-bound, so it is with the 
mental and spiritual equipment. But there 
are special reasons at this time which 
make that attitude toward life unusually 
desirable. It seems that our present age 
is peculiarly fluid and unsettled, with un- 
usual changes in methods and customs in 
the process of being worked out. To the 
extent that that is true, it is even more 
necessary than usual for the person who 
would find his place-in the contemporary 
world to have that flexibility of mind and 
spirit that will enable him to adjust him- 
self to those changes and avoid the dis- 
illusionment and cynicism that often fol- 
low the impact of a rigid point of view 
on a situation that no longer responds to it. 

Stanley Jones tells us that the oldest 
bit of writing in the world is a piece of 
papyrus in a Constantinople museum. On 
it is written: “Alas, times are not what 
they used to be. Children no longer obey 
their parents, and everyone wants to write 
a book.” But there is pretty good con- 
crete evidence to show that the process 
of change, which of course is always 
going on, has been speeded up rather abnor- 
mally in these latter days. 
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Changes in industrial methods have been 
so great that in spite of the numbers of 
people who have been taken up by the 
new industries created, for instance, by 
and around the automobile, we have had 
to invent our present pet term, ‘‘technologi- 
cal unemployment”, to cover the large 
numbers released from their jobs by these 
new machine developments. 

We have seen in recent years significant 
changes in the use of materials—cotton 
for clothing being replaced by silk and 
rayon, wool being discounted by more 
adequate, sometimes too adequate, heat- 
ing of homes, buildings, and cars. Metals 
have been replacing wood, and oil, gas, 
and electricity replacing coal for heat and 
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power. All these changes have meant oc- 
cupational readjustments and many of 
them a greater personal mobility, not only 
across country but between nations, with 
consequent changes in points of view and 
attitudes. Rare is the person to-day who 
dies in the house in which he was born. 
We cannot cut loose from the old moor- 
ings in this way without getting changes 
in conceptions of the family, the nature 
and methods of social intercourse, and 
even the philosophies which underlie our 
whole conception of life. 
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Even such things as have been men- 
tioned do not begin to summarize the 
changes that have been going on and are 
still in process; but they are sufficient 
to indicate a somewhat unusual fluidity in 
the warp and woof of life about us. Al- 
though it was remarked some time ago 
that “things are in the saddle’, the 
physicists will not even let us keep the 
conception of material things as being 
fixed’ and static, but insist that they are 
rather manifestations of energy and 
change; so that to-day we should say, 
more accurately, “Change is in the 
saddle.” 

To meet a fluid age such as this, where 
methods, occupations, institutions, and 
habits are changing, flexibility in persons 
is more needed than in static times. The 
person who tries to meet life to-day with 
an answer to every question, a solution 
to each problem, and a final explanation 
for the universe, is simply out of luck. 
He is bound to be wrong sooner or later, 
and he is sure, unless he has an unusual 
capacity for self-delusion, to come to the 
point where some inescapable facts knock 
his theories into a cocked hat. And that 
is always a trying and sometimes a 
tragic experience. Flexibility, in the sense 
of not taking current explanations too 
seriously, whether in economics, sociology, 
or religion, is the only preventive of such 
With no reflections on the 
ability or intelligence of the ‘economists, 
sociologists, or theologians of to-day, it 
is quite certain that in the next fifty years 
their theories are going to be rewritten, 
perhaps many times. Take what you have 
learned as a good working hypothesis, but 
be ready to change your theories as new 
facts and experiences come in. 

There is another aspect of this matter 
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of change which is of interest here. Every 
new development goes back to the dis- 
covery of some isolated scientific fact in 
the research laboratories. Some one takes 
that and other facts and combines them 
to form some new useful process, and 
presently things are done differently from 
what they were before. No one intended 
all the changes that the automobile has 
brought about in methods of working and 
living, but they came nevertheless. Sub- 
sequent to the actual changes, and more 
slowly, come changed theories in regard 
to the economie and political affairs that 
have been affected. We reshape our insti- 
tutions and theories to fit new facts, but 
only slowly, due to the inflexibility of 
the average mind. The League of Nations, 
for instance, is the effort of political 
government to catch up with the growing 
interdependence of the nations which has 
resulted from new methods of communica- 
tion and transportation. Because of a gen- 
eral lack of flexibility of mind, the op- 
position to such a new political develop- 
ment is usually expressed in terms that 
apply only to an international economic 
situation that has in practice been already 
superseded. It takes theory a long time 
to catch up to the facts, and it is a hard 
struggle. 


There is another current type of in- 
flexibility, interesting in its naivety, a 


type which is quite voluble in certain cir- 
cles, that is quite sure that whatever is 
old is wrong and whatever is new must 
be right. 

Of course, if we got our ideas only by 
deduction from the discoveries and ex- 
periences of the past, and if things are 
continually changing, then it would be 
logical to believe that all our ideas that 
we had got from the past would eventually 
prove to be erroneous. Fortunately, how- 
eyer, we are by no means limited to that 
process in getting our ideas. Men have con- 
tinually been reaching intuitively after 
new truths and then trying them out and 
testing them by experience. The great 
philosophers and religious leaders of dif- 
ferent ages have done just that thing, 
and their followers by the thousands and 
millions have tried out the way of life 
they have urged in response to such prin- 
ciples or beliefs as they have enunciated. 
Call them assumptions or hypotheses, if 
you will—those who have acted on such 
bases have found them to be true for 
themselves and have developed character, 
power, assurance, and peace. In a word, 
they have become integrated personalities. 

An especial emphasis needs to be placed 
on this type of truth to-day; for we have 
become so taken up by that kind of truth 
which has been reached by the process 
of scientific deduction that we are often 
tempted to think that that is the only 
way of acquiring new ideas. The words 
“revelation” and even “inspiration” are 
somewhat suspect to-day, but we cannot 
afford to overlook the tremendous con- 
tributions that have been made to the 
life of the world by the great thinkers, 
prophets, poets, and philosophers who 
have by the intuitive process apprehended 
for themselves and made available to 
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others new conceptions of life and reality. 

Another side of the picture, however, 
must be mentioned; for it has been the 
story of the churches, too, that while they 


have preserved many of these fruitful or 


stimulating ideas and concepts, they have 
often presented them in a form which has 
made for rigidity of mind and intolerance 
of spirit. Too often the churches have made 
an unenviable reputation for the tenacity 
with which they have held on to certain 
ideas which later experience has rendered 
no longer tenable. . 

Here is a situation where flexibility is 
perhaps more needed than in any other 
field. Because of the narrowness of many of 
the churches and their members, one is 
often tempted to condemn the whole insti- 
tution and say, What good can be got from 
a group that is so far out of touch with the 
modern mind as to be skeptical of the 
very process which has made modern 
science and the development of the last 
hundred years possible? But that would 
be to throw overboard carelessly all the 
results of the spiritual intuition of some 
of the world’s greatest leaders. It would 
be just as bad as the attitude of one who 
would have nothing to do with this 
peculiar thing we call civilization, -be- 
cause in its development it has produced 
poverty, class conflict, racial discrimina- 
tion, and war. A sharp indictment can be 
made against it, because we have not 
guided wisely the development of the new 
discoveries that have been made and have 
allowed them often to add to the burdens 
of life; but that is hardly justification for 
throwing civilization overboard and tak- 
ing to the jungle. Those who hold to 
outworn ideas which have been discredited 
by new discoveries are a hindrance both 
in industry, in commerce, in international 
affairs, and in the church. The need to- 
day is for those who will have sufficient 
flexibility of mind and spirit to welcome 
and use real values, new or old, in every 
field where they have proved their value, 
and to discard those ideas and methods 
which no longer serve. 
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Havelock Bllis has said that “all the 
art of living lies in a fine mingling of 
letting go and holding in’. That’s a fine 
word for this idea of flexibility, and one 
that catches the poetry of it. It perhaps, 
too, suggests the question that is bound to 
be raised sooner or later—When should 
one let go and when hold in? Should 
flexibility be merely that of the seaweed 
that sways back and forth with the flow 
of the swells? Should we, in a word, en- 
deavor to get back to nature and imitate 
our ancestor the jellyfish? To ask the 
question is enough. If one is going to hold 
an open mind when others are closed, 
if one is to choose what others have dis- 
carded or what they have not yet learned 
to appreciate, obviously one must have 
some standard or some set of values by 
which things can be tested or in the 
light of which one can go on with prob- 
lems still unsolved. I think that is funda- 
mental, or one becomes merely a bit of 
flotsam carried by the tide. And while 
people give it different names and 
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use different symbols for it, the most 
common word that sums it up is faith. 
Faith in God? in the universe? in man? 
in society? in values? in life itself? Yes. 
In any, some, or all of these. I am not 
particular which you choose, for they are 
merely varied ways of stating the one 
important thing; that is, the necessity of 
making an aflirmation of confidence toward 
life, no matter in what terms you express 
it. Only in the light of such an affirmation 
can life have real significance, I believe; 
and only in the poise that comes from it 
can one face unanswered questions, 
suspend judgment if necessary, choose 
firmly here and let go there, with that 
flexibility which marks one forever young 
in a changing and advancing world. 


Budapest Choir in London; 
Dr. Csiki Introduces Them 
Following is an extract from a letter 
received May 26, 1930, from Rey. Gabriel 
Csiki of the Unitarian Mission House of 
Budapest : 


You may be interested in my recent 
visit to London. There is a world-famous 
male choir in Budapest, made up of all 
classes of people, professors, bakers, high 
judges, cobblers, ete., drawn together by 
the love of music, none of them being pro- 
fessional. They won the first prize at an 
international contest some years ago in 
Amsterdam, in which three hundred choirs 
had taken part. This famous choir of 
Budapest has been invited to London by 
the British Musical Society. Together with 
the Lord Mayor of Budapest, I- have been 
in charge of introducing this choir of 
seventy voices to the public of London. 
While in London we were the guests of the 
Lord Mayor of London, Lord Waterloo, 
und were entertained by Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and some other distinguished 
people. Our choir has given concerts in 
london for the benefit of the St. Bar- 
tholomew Hospital, also. The commission 
has given me a splendid opportunity of 
making acquaintance—to a certain ex- 
tent I should say friendship—with some 
leading societies and people of England. 
It has given me fine opportunities to talk 
with men and women of great political and 
social influence on church topics, and es- 
pecially on the minorities of Transylvania. 
I may say without exaggeration that 
through this understanding of ours we 
have secured a warm place for ourselves 
in the heart of London. Daily papers of 
London have written in high appraisal 
of the choir, not failing to mention that 
it has been introduced to London by the 
Lord Mayor of Budapest and the pastor of 
the Unitarian Mission House of Budapest. 
Such things help a good deal to bring the 
nations into better understanding with 
each other, and I am happy that I have 
been given the privilege to assist to such 
an end. . 

On one afternoon we all went out to see 
the famous Windsor Castle, and then 
there was a service in the Eton College 
Chapel together with the students. I was 
fortunate to assist in the service. While 
in London I had a chance of dropping 
in to the Essex Hall for a few minutes 
to see some friends there. 
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William Howard Taft 


He Carries American Ideals to the Orient 


“Tt was « startling change for an average citizen to be taken from a judgeship and sent to preside over 


the welfare of islands im the antipodes. It was not easy for me to decide in favor of such a change” 


HE Treaty of Paris, signed December 

10, 1898, declared that the United 
States should exercise control over Cuba 
until that island should prove able to 
govern itself. The treaty ceded outright 
to the United States, Porto Rico, Guam, 
and the Philippine Islands. Thus America 
passed at once from an isolated, provin- 
cial nation to one with far-flung colonial 
interests. Victory, and her island posses- 
sions, made the United States a world 
power. But added prestige meant added 
responsibilities. Possession of the Philip- 
pine Islands, ten thousand miles from 
Washington, inhabited by tribes of sav- 
ages singularly backward after three cen- 
turies of Spanish misrule, excited violent 
opposition in Congress and throughout the 
nation. The task of proving the wisdom 
of their accession, as well as the pacifica- 
tion of the Islands, was the chief concern 
of Mr. McKinley’s administration. The 
fact is worth noting that the intention of 
the United States in acquiring the Islands 
was altruistic. It is also worth recording 
that when the archipelago capitulated to 
the British in 1762, the victors not only 
took the Islands but demanded an in- 
demnity of 4,000,000 pesos. When the 
United States took the Islands in 1898, 
she actually paid $7,000,000 for them? At 
the conciusion of the Spanish-American 
War, three courses presented themselves 
in regard to the Philippines: they could 
be returned to Spanish misrule, handed 
over to Aguinaldo, the rebel leader, or 
pass under the supervision of the United 
States. The United States chose to assume 
the responsibility. 
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Admiral Dewey had sailed into Manila 
Bay, May 1, 1895, and had decisively de- 
feated the Spanish fleet, a defeat that was 
felt throughout the Archipelago. August 13, 
General Wesley Merritt, commanding the 
Americans, took the city of Manila. Mean- 
while, Aguinaldo, a bold and_ skillful 
Filipino leader, had led an insurrection 
against Spain. After the Treaty of Paris 
_he transferred his hostility to the Ameri- 

eans. So the United States found that it 
had a formidable rebellion on its hands. 
Three years’ fighting and 60,000 troops 
were required to defeat the insurgents. 
Hundreds of engagements, most of them 
skirmishes, were fought. But when Agui- 
naldo was captured, March 23, 1901, hostil- 
ities were reduced to isolated combats. 
As rapidly as possible, civil control re- 
placed the military. 

Such was the situation when Taft went 
there, first as chief of the Philippine Com- 
mission, and later as civil Governor. The 
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influence of the civil administration under 
Taft first began to be felt in September, 
i901. 

Taft had had a comfortable, profitable 
position in the law. In view of the record 
he had made, he was sure to go far. As 
civil Governor of the Philippines he would 
have to change, at the age of forty-three, 
his entire manner of living and thinking. 
We would have to think in terms of ad- 
iuninistration rather than of judicial de- 
cisions. He would have to remove his fam- 
ily to a tropical land and ask it to endure 
the privations of a primitive country, the 
heat and the fever, and the dangers of a 
territory which as yet had only a medieval 
civilization. It is doubtful if he would 
have undertaken the hard and uncertain 
task if Mr. McKinley, with his singularly 
persuasive charm, had not presented the 
call in the light of a patriotic duty, an 
obligation Taft never had and never would 
feel that he could ignore. 
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President McKinley had chosen wisely. 
He had said to his Secretary of State, 
William R. Day: “I must have a big, broad 
man for the head of the Philippine Com- 
mission; and he must be strong, faithful, 
end honest.’ Well, it looked as if he had 
secured that sort of Governor. Taft went 
to the Philippines with two well-defined 
policies. He would let the Filipinos do the 
governing, so far as possible, and he would 
apply those same democratic principles- 
which had succeeded in America. Whether 
democracy would work in the Far East 
and in a tropical country was entirely 
speculative. Many authorities in America 
and Asia said it wouldn’t and couldn’t. 
His policy was simplicity itself. But the 
application of it was a gigantic task. He 
must make it work in a territory 115,000 
miles square, divided into more than 3,000 
islands, great and small, inhabited by 
§,000,000 people, either savages or with 
uw heritage of Spanish selfishness and 
cupidity. Spanish abuse had taught the 
people hatred for all white peoples, and 
at first they regarded the American oc- 
cupation as only another type of tyranny. 
Roads were few. Public works had fallen 
into decay. The war had demiralized 
trade. Taxes were unjustly imposed and 
generally evaded. Several provinces were 
still in revolt. 

Under act of Congress, the Governor had 
been given wide discretionary powers. 
These powers Taft at once made use of. 
One million dollars was applied to the 
construction of roads. The Governor was 
proud of these roads. On a certain occa- 
sion he rode out over a newly constructed 
one on an army mule, and in a letter home 


to Secretary Root said how much he had 
enjoyed the ride. Secretary Root replied, 
“T am glad you enjoyed the ride; but— 
how is the mule?’ Mr. Taft at that time 
weighed close to 325 pounds. 
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Three million dollars was spent deepen- 
ing the channel in Manila Harbor and 
constructing docks, until the harbor was 
the equal of any in the Orient. Pursuing 
his policy of letting the Filipinos govern, 
Taft selected the ablest natives, placed 
taem on his council, gave them positions 
cf trust in Manila, and sent them to the 
provinces as presidentes. He instituted the 
Civil Service, thus gathering about him 
qualified subordinates. One of the greatest 
benefits ever conferred on the Islands was 
the means taken to promote education. 
One thousand capable school-teachers were 
imported from the United States and dis- 
tributed among five hundred towns. In 
turn, these teachers taught tke Filipinos 
to teach. A normal school was built in 
Manila, and one hundred of the most 
promising students were sent to the 
United States to complete their training. 
Here was genuine, utilitarian democracy. 
The Governor readjusted the tax system. 
The Spaniards had taxed the peasant’s 
plow, and let wines go free. But now 
property and commodities were taxed ac- 
cording to a system of fairness and utility, 
with the result that millions of dollars 
fiowed into the exchequer’ which could 
be expended on public works benefiting 
the people. Trade was re-established, also 
bringing added revenue. A sound currency 
was founded. Health officials cleaned up 
the towns, fought cholera, bubonic plague, 
and a multitude of other tropical diseases. 
Determined efforts were made to control 
the rinderpest, that terrible distemper 
which on oceasions carried off eighty per 
cent of the natives’ cattle, on which they 
depended for transportation, agriculture, 
and food. Without his cattle the native 
peasant was ruined. 

The Islands lay along a vast tract of 
ocean. To serve this huge territory, the 
xovernor installed a fleet of 120 vessels, 
each vessel 140 feet long manned by 
Filipino crews with American comman- 
ders. The fleet eccst a million dollars, but 
it was worth it, for it carried the mails 
regularly, transported troops and civilians, 
and enforced the law. 

But perhaps no single act the Govern- 
ment did pleased the people more than 
elimination of the color line, sharply 
drawn by the Spaniards. Taft had deter- 
mined to try the experiment of a thorough- 
roing democracy in the islands. He met 
the Filipino as he did the white American 
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and the Buropean. He invited him to his 
Wednesday receptions, and took a Filipino 
lady in to dinner. Mr. Taft, despite his 
great size, enjoyed dancing and was re- 
markably light on his feet. One time, 
during a visit to Tayabas province, he 
was seen to take a young Filipino lawyer 
aside and earnestly consult him. “At the 
reception which followed, Taft confidently 
took out the Filipino wife of the presidente 
and led her through the complicated 
rvigodon, the Spanish quadrille. He made 
but one mistake. Later, when asked how 
he, an American, had managed the diffi- 
cult steps as well or better than the aver- 
age native, with a chuckle he produced 
a paper on which his friend the lawyer 
had described the dance measure by 
measure. 
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Other legislation was promptly and 
efficiently introduced: a code of law, and 
courts to enforce it; a bureau of forestry ; 
a constabulary with patrols of Filipinos 
officered by Americans; a rural free de- 
livery; a department to survey and chart 
the Islands, many of which the Spaniards 
themselves knew almost nothing about. 
Finally a census was taken. 

As month succeeded month, and idea 
after idea of democratic government was 
introduced and found to work, criticism 
back in America became less violent, and 
observers in Asia and Hurope who had 
said emphatically that American civiliza- 
tion would fail, when applied to brigands 
and savages with the tropical tempera- 
ment, were finding it necessary to reverse 
their opinions. 

But the problem in the Philippines 
which overshadowed all others—and that 
was saying a good deal—was the problem 
of the friars’ lands. In the year 1565, the 
Spanish conquistador, Miguel Lopez de 
Legaspi, fitted out an expedition on the 
west coast of Mexico consisting of five 
Augustinian friars and four hundred sol- 
diers and sailors. He sailed to the Philip- 
pines and established the first permanent 
Spanish settlement in the Islands, later the 
city of Cebu. We mention this fact, because 
it was the friars of that expedition and of 
subsequent expeditions who really con- 
quered the Islands for Spain. That con- 
quest like all the Spanish conquests, was 
a missionary enterprise. In consequence, 
the Roman Catholic Church became tre- 
mendously strong throughout the archi- 
pelago. At the time of the America oc- 
cupation, the friars, including representa- 
tives of four great orders—Franciscans, 
Augustinians, Dominicans, and Recollects 
—owned 425,000 acres of the best. land 
in the Islands. These rich pasturages, 
orchards, and vineyards they leased to 
€5,000 tenants at exorbitant rates. In ad- 
dition, the orders had degenerated sadly 
since the early self-sacrificing days. The 
priests generally were corrupt, greedy, and 
lustful. Exhaustive investigations into 
their conduct by the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States revealed la- 
mentable falls from grace and shameful 
practices. As a result, the Filipinos cor- 
dially hated the friars, whatever cassock 
they wore. This hate had led to the insur- 
rection against Spain which the Americans 
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found when they occupied the Islands. The 
Yilipinos refused to pay the rents, arose, 
massacred some friars, and threw others 
into prison, often seeking revenge for out- 
raged homes. Taft released the imprisoned 
monks, but he could not enforce collection 
of the rents. He studied the problem. It 
was one of the most formidable in the 
archipelago. There was no question about 
it, friar rule in the Islands must be 
eliminated. But how could it be done with- 
out offending the powerful Roman Catholie 
Church in America and Europe? The situ- 
ation was a delicate one. Finally, Taft 
carried the case direct to Rome. He went 
himself, called on Pope Leo XIII at the 
Vatican, presented the situation, and se- 
cured uuis approval for a sale of the friars’ 
lands. For their property the friars re- 
ceived from the United States $7,000,000. 
The lands might readily have been con- 
fiscated on the basis of abuse and extor- 
tion; but that method would have aroused 
powerful antagonism. Settlement of that 
vexing problem not only assured peace to 
the archipelago, but sent the name of 
Taft around the earth as a great pacifier 
and administrator. 

Mr. Taft was at his best in pacifying 
and developing the Philippine Islands. He 
was in the prime of vigor, confidence, and 
executive capacity. The time comes in every 
life when one reaches the peak of use- 
fulness. Mr. Taft reached it from 1900, on 
through his administration of the Philip- 
pines; as Secretary of War administering 
the Canal Zone; and as Mr. Roosevelt’s 
peace minister to Cuba, Russia, and Japan. 
From 1900 to 1908, when he was elected 
President, Mr. Taft did as notable work 
for America as any living man. Of all 
lis activities during those memorable 
years, his achievement as pacifier of that 
turbulent archipelago, and his giving to 
it a stable, happy government, was most 
conspicuous and will live the longest. Want 
cf space has prevented us from describing 
it in detail. But the story will be told some 
day; and, when told, will be seen to have 
been one of the most notable colonial 
administrations. He had no precedents to 
guide him. He was to replace a crude 
civilization, honeycombed with Spanish 
graft und cruelty, priest-ridden and de- 
moralized, with a peaceful, progressive, 
and productive state. He did it—and in the 
incredibly short space of four years. Of 
course the reformation was not completed 
jin that short term, but the reforms had 
taken root, and, given average conditions, 
would flourish. 

oa) 

It is doubtful if at that time there was 
an American better qualified to assume the 
prodigious Philippine responsibility. Taft 
found the natives bitter enemies; he left 
them firm friends. A former member of 
Aguinaldo’s cabinet, named Paterno, once 
a bitter opponent to the American oc- 
eupation, when it was noised through the 
Islands that Governor Taft had been in- 
vited to a seat on the bench of the Supreme 
Court, and might accept, made an eloquent 
address, declaring that Mr. Taft had done 
so much for the Islands, and had so much 
more to do, that he must not leave, and 
they would not let him leave. Thousands 
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who at first could only speak with hate 
when Americans were mentioned later be- 
came proud of the name, “Taft’s little 
brown brothers”. Perhaps it was the Taft 
personality, as much as executive ability, 
which worked the miracle. The Filipinos 
were free to declare that they had never 
seen the equal of the Taft smile and hand- 
shake. His genial manner and friendliness 
captured the vivid Oriental imagination. 
The fame of his good will, honesty, kind- 
ness, and justice spread through the 
Islands, and it was so striking a contrast 
to the Spanish rule of tyranny and bigotry 
that it excited first wonder and then 
devotion. 
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From his first arrival, Taft believed 
in the earnest desire of the Filipinos to 
pacify and improve their Islands. He as- 
sured their leaders that they should have 
independence as soon as they could prove 
qualified. He told them—and they be- 
lieved him—that America had no selfish 
end to serve, and only wished to keep the 
Islands in the interests of the inhabitants. 
He sent home the American soldiers as 
fast as he could. He saved their precious 
cattle for the Filipinos. He gave them 
free trade. He introdduced.a system of 
education never known before. He did 
not take their religion away, but allowed 
it to be taught in the schools. He spent 
millions of American money to improye 
roads, erect public works, put down brig- 
andage, construct railroads, dig harbors, 
and chart coasts. He had, by his vigorous 
administrative methods and whole-souled 
personality, overcome the prejudice and 
hate engendered by the war. He gave them 
an example of something they never 
ceased to wonder at—American democracy, 
justice, efficiency, and integrity. 

But Governor Taft had another object 
in his experiment besides pacifying and 
organizing the archipelago. He wished to 
give the world an evidence of what the 
American method could accomplish when 
applied to a backward, disorganized, Orien- 
tal people, and in doing that revealed the 
breadth of his mind. In reality, Burope 
and Asia marveled at the achievement. 
The American treatment of the Filipino, 
placing him on a equal basis, recognition 
of the rights of the people, the manner 
in which education, social betterment, and 
industrial improvement were carried to 
the Islands, the exaltation of an ideal 
in democracy,—all profoundly impressed 
statesman in Japan, China, and India, as 
well as in Europe. They had a demonstra- 
tion that the principles on which the 
American Commonwealth was founded 
would work, even if applied to a people 
surrounded with all the torpor and im- 
pediments of a tropical climate. 

While Governor of the Islands, Mr. 
Taft was twice offered a place on the 
bench of the Supreme Court. Such a posi- 
tion was his logical hope, the fulfillment 
of his legal ambitions, But both times he 
declined the offer. He had to see the 
Philippine job through. It was no dis- 
play of heroics, but honestly spoken, when 
he said, declining the offer, “I long for a 
judicial career; but if it must turn on 
this decision, I am willing to lose it.” 


* was invalided home. 
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He could hardly have left his Philippine 
task half done. That was common sense, 
and President Roosevelt should have 
known it when he offered him the honor. 
Midway of his term he contracted fever, 
underwent several serious operations, and 
Rest and proper 
medical treatment restored him to health, 
whereupon his physician said to him: 
‘Mr. Taft, you are cured now. But if you 
return to the tropics we cannot answer 
for your remaining so.” To which the 
patient replied, “I don’t think that service 
in the Philippines is more dangerous to 
health or life than service anywhere else; 
but even if I should die there, I’d go back.” 

President Roosevelt, speaking of the 
administration of the Islands, said: ‘‘No 
great power has ever managed with such 
wisdom and disinterestedness the affairs 
of a people committed by the accident of 
war to its hands. ... Save only in our 
attitude toward Cuba, I question whether 
there is a brighter page in the annals of 
international dealing between strong and 
weak than the page which tells of our 
doings in the Philippines.” 

Mr. Taft not only administered the 
Islands with wisdom, diplomacy, and exec- 
utive talent, he persisted in the task 
against personal inconvenience, the se- 
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ductive invitation to the Supreme Court, 
disease, violent criticism at home, mis- 
understanding in the Islands, political 
chicanery, and business greed. We are not 
sugaring him for what he did; he only 
did his duty. In reality, the Philippines 
made Taft. He went there in 1900 known 
only in the sixth Federal district. He came 
home in four years a national figure. He 
was reckoned abroad as one of the greatest 
Americans, and in the United States be- 
gan to loom as the man to succeed Roose- 
velt in the White House. No, there is no 
need to exalt Taft for what he did as 
civil Governor, and he would be the first 
to say so. The office provided him with 
an unusual opportunity. He had con- 
siderable fun, too, straightening out the 
Islands: and he proved there his fitness 
for a Cabinet office. So Mr. Roosevelt re- 
ealled him and made him Secretary of 
War, and “Colonial Minister’. Another 
chapter in his fortunate and distinctive 
career was about to open. He was to 
supervise the construction of the Panama 
Canal, restore order in Cuba, and quiet 
mutterings against America in Russia and 
Japan, all tasks requiring commanding 
ability. How he did it, the next install- 
ment will relate. 
(To be continued) 


Against the Intoxication of Freedom 
The Discipline of To-day Illustrated 


STANLEY ROSS FISHER 


UR circumstances to-day in America 

are not unlike those which molded the 
Turitans. A great awakening came upon 
the mind of Europe in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, which the historian 
sums up in the words “Renaissance” and 
“Reformation”. Renaissance means “being 
born again”, and new ideas always bave 
that effect upon men. Reformation accom- 
panied the Renaissance, because the 
stir in man’s mind led him to see that his 
religious practices were in need of re- 
forming. - 

We should never try to evaluate the sig- 
nificance of Puritanism without the back- 
zround of these two significant words. 

What was the Renaissance? The stimu- 
lus of old knowledge rediscovered brought 
a rebirth of thought and also a new sense 
of freedom throughout Europe. The Ren- 
aissance gave Europe some of her greatest 
and most precious treasures of art and 
literature. That was one side of it. But 
there was another. Freedom intoxicated 
Lurope. Society did not know where to 
draw the line. Its behavior soon became 
Jicense. 

“This freedom”’—it has a familiar sound 
—scandalized many souls, and they held 
themselves aloof from it. Others who 
entered into its enticements to the full 
were tired and exhausted by it. In Italy, 
for instance, one of the greatest artists 
who lived through this rebirth was Botti- 
celli. Under its stimulus he gave our civili- 
zation some of its greatest pictures. But 
every face he painted—we are reminded 
by A. Clutton Brock—whether it be a 


Madonna, an infant Christ, or a Venus, 
is bathed with a sadness which he carries 
in his own heart. In the Uffizi Gallery in 
Florence hangs his greatest picture, 
“Venus Rising from the Sea’. Under the 
form of the Greek legend he is telling the 
story of a rebirth which has taken place 
in his own day. Venus represents the 
spirit of his age, its new love of learning, 
beauty, and freedom. One would have ex- 
pected Botticelli to give her a face fresh 
end eager for life. But no, even at her 
birth, as she rises from the sea, it is 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast” of 
doubt ; for Botticelli had seen the exhaust- 
ing effect of this new learning and free- 
dom upon his generation. He knew tbat 
there lurked within the seed a new prin- 
ciple of decay and that his nation was 
not strong enough to bear the freedom 
or resist the canker. They needed to be 
stronger men and women if they were to 
stand this light. 

That is why the Reformation of religion 
came over Europe side by side with the 
Renaissance. If men want to possess free- 
dom, they must strengthen their souls by 
laying hold on God. The reformers saw 
that if a nation is to diffuse knowledge, 
it must have the purity of heart to use 
it for good ends. They saw that if a 
nation was going to love and admire 
beauty, men must reverence it, and not 
lust after it, or it will only destroy them. 
So the Reformation swept through Europe 
side by side with the Renaissance, and 
the two movements found their way into 
English life and eventually into American 
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life. Love of learning, love of freedom, 
the Renaissance came in side by side with 
keformation—the strengthening of the 
human spirit to bear the new gifts. 

At this point came the Puritan’s gift— 
discipline for freedom. It came in this 
way: ‘The Renaissance in England gave us 
our greatest piece of English prose—the 
Authorized Bible. It gave us Shakespeare’s 
plays—our greatest poetry. It gave us also 
some glorious music. But with all this 
dazzling outburst of beauty and intellect, 
there was a moral decay among the people. 
{ offer‘a picture to symbolize what hap- 
pened in Italy. It is a play for England, 
“The Reggar’s Opera’. John Gay did not 
write this opera until 1727, but it is an 
example of the licentiousness that stirred 
the Puritan conscience in England, and I 
use it because it happens to be well known 
to-day. “The Beggar’s Opera” is a typical 
product of the Renaissance. You cannot 
find a better example of the joyous, care- 
free English music, a product of the re- 
birth; and you cannot find a story more 
sordid than that which this music clothes 
—especially if you read it apart from its 
musical setting. It is a tale of prostitutes 
and criminals, of the human moles who 
are content to live out of sight under- 
ground. A sign of moral decay. Moral 
insight was slipping away in English life. 
Genius was dedicating itself to clothe 
sordid and godless forms and to make the 
ebscene appear beautiful. 

That is a type of the indiscipline that 
stirred the Puritan into life in Hngland. 
Puritanism was the Providence of God 
reasserting His moral governance of the 
world, and finding a voice in John Bunyan, 
John Milton, Oliver Cromwell, and others 
who followed. And because they went on a 
conscious quest after God, because they 
sought God through blood and tears and 
great privations, God found them, and a 
movement sprang into being which was a 
bulwark against decay, and the gates of 
hell did not prevail against, them. 

After three centuries, our times have 
an essential parallel. They show a rebirth 
of learning, a new love of beauty, and a 
passion for freedom. They are full of 
promise. But is there not a bar sinister 
across our times? Have we shown our- 
selves strong enough to bear the new 
light? Along with our Renaissance, do we 
not need a Reformation in order that we 
may keep this new birth from being in- 
fected by the seeds of decay that lurk in 
present-day manners? The great and awful 
World War and our tremendous material 
prosperity have most surely not been re- 
fining influences. They have most surely 
coarsened the ideals of society and made 
us blasé and listless over high effort. 

Yet we can see far enough into the 
future to know that problems of human 
relationship are arising on the earth that 
can only be solved by minds that love 
loyally and follow principles consistently. 
In other words, we need an ordering of 
our inward life according to the revela- 
tion of God in that matchless man, Jesus, 
who was so real to our fathers. We need 
a reformation of our manners and of the 
use of our time and leisure. Then the 
new world can be ushered in, and the 
rebirth through knowledge and freedom 
will be a blessing to man. 
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Three Merited Recognitions 


E HAVE to record three highly significant 

events in contemporary church history. In the 
first place, Very Reverend W. R. Inge, for many 
years dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, has just 
been created a Knight Commander of the Victorian 
Order. The knighting of Dean Inge was part of a 
ceremony marking the conclusion of an extensive 
process of restoration of St. Paul’s, which, it is ex- 
pected, with the added strengthening, will stand 
five hundred years longer. Dean Inge is one of the 
most celebrated churchmen of his day, notable alike 
for sound learning and an original way of apply- 
ing it. 

About the same time that news came from Lon- 
don of honors for the “gloomy” dean, the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, for thirty-two 
years minister of Broadway Congregational Taber- 
nacle, New York City, was announced. Dr. Jefferson 
retires at the age of seventy, after one of the most 
significant pastorates of his time in America. He 
has also been an able and popular writer on themes 
relative to applied Christianity. Dr. Jefferson’s col- 
leagues in Greater New York expressed their ap- 
preciation in a resolution, which said among other 
panegyrics: “He has been a Christian leader to 
whom men of all faiths have looked for guidance, 
courage, and hope. During all these years he has 
never retreated, never compromised, never bated 
one jot what he conceived to be the whole gospel of 

xod.” The retiring pastor has been voted a pension 
of $3,000 by the appreciative Tabernacle. 

Tor the third merited recognition we pass over 
to our friends the Catholics. June 29, at Rome, Pope 
Pius XI. canonized the first North American saints, 
in St. Peter’s basilica. The men who were elected 
to the rank of sainthood were six Jesuits and two 
lay brothers who were martyred by the Iroquois 
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for their faith, in Canada and New York in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. Braver men never 
ventured out among savage peoples than those reli- 
gious zealots. They voluntarily selected a life of 
privation, suffering, and almost inevitable martyr- 
dom in the name of the gospel to which their lives 
were dedicated. The story of their astonishing 
heroism and unswerving devotion to the faith has 
been related with admirable skill and appeal by 
Francis Parkman in his “The Jesuits of North 
America”, as great a book as that gifted historian 
ever wrote. Belated honors conferred on these 
simple-hearted, heroic men by the Church they lived 
and died for will be earnestly commended by Chris- 
tians of all persuasions. 

Thus those who toil in the vineyard do come to 
the day of their reward. Ministry to the poor, the 
ignorant, and the afflicted is not without its inherent 


_ compensations; yet, when honors and dignities are 


conferred upon teachers and leaders of religion, ap- 
proval is general, indicating that, after all, human- 
kind is not without a genuine sense of appreciation 
of the spiritual values. 


Energy from Stars 


O WORKMEN toil more honestly, or further 

away from the hum and noise of public favor 
or disfavor, than those who search the heavens 
with telescopes, study the source of radio-magnetic 
waves and subatomic energy, or experiment with 
chemical compounds. We know nothing of their 
work until, suddenly, a new star-cluster is an- 
nounced or radio activity is made practical, or new 
forms of heating and wearing apparel are put on 
the market. In other words, science, though quietly 
working, is a tremendous force in daily living, and 
meets the pragmatic test, because it works. 

Now two schools of thought prevail about the uni- 
verse. One says the source of life and energy is so 
complex and deeply hidden, and the ultimate reality 
is so far away and obscure, that neither can ever be 
analyzed by the human brain. The other denies this 
conclusion, and declares that whatever knowledge 
is included in the immense totality of things may 
ultimately be revealed and included in the text- 
books. The great: English astronomer, Sir Arthur 
Eddington, seems to belong to the latter group. 
Following publication of his epoch-making book, 
“The Nature of the Physical World”, he advanced 
into the front rank of those, who, through scientific 
research, are trying to penetrate the mysteries of 
reality. He takes a place, perhaps, second only to 
Binstein in his grasp of the meaning and implica- 
tion of the theory of relativity. These men think 
only in terms of the relation of this planet to the 
rest of the universe; never of earth in relation to 
itself, as most of us do. To them the terms “time”, 
“space”, “measurement”, “distance”, and the like, 
are terms invented by earth people to explain the 
particular environment in which they woke up to 
find themselves, and have no further significance. 
In reality, while we earth-bound folk conceive of 
time as moving forward, it may actually move back- 
ward, and one may conceivably jump off into space 
with the speed of light—and return day before 
yesterday, according to the sidereal clocks, 
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Eddington has recently made one of the most 
startling proposals in respect to energy and its 
availability. The idea, of course, on account of its 
astounding possibilities, has always intrigued phys- 
icists and astronomers. He says it is not impos- 
sible to unlock the tremendous and inexhaustible 
power which heats the sun and stars, and inciden- 
tally the earth, and use it to benefit mankind. In 
view of this possibility, electrical energy, vast and 
powerful as it seems to us, will pass into relative 
insignificance. However, a little problem in ther- 
modynamics would first have to be solved; namely, 
how to heat matter to a temperature of 40,000,000 
degrees, for it is at that temperature that the energy 
of the stars would be released, and come pouring 
out into the universe. Thus, of course, another prob- 
lem would ‘present itself, only a trifle less difficult 
of solution—that of harnessing that superabundant 
energy. But the great astronomer is venturing the 
opinion that both problems may be solved. In 
reality, this energy, known as subatomic, is the most 
powerful force known to science. There is plenty 
of it all about us—in the chair in which we sit, 
the desk at which we write, the pavement on which 
we walk; for therein are millions, billions, of elec- 
trons darting hither and thither at inconceivable 
speed. As Sir Arthur explained, there is enough 
energy in a drop of water, could it be released, to 
run an engine of 200 horse-power for a year. Should 
a way be found to release and control subatomic 
energy it would mean that coal mines and oil wells 
would be neglected, ships and cars would disappear, 
machines for pushing and hoisting would be worth- 
less. Our entire conception of energy and physical 
power, transportation, work and play would be 
overturned, and a wholly new system built up. 
Marvels made possible by the control of waves of 
sound, light, and radio activity would be all but 
forgotten. 

Release, and application to the requirements of 
man, of the energy in the stars, and in radiation, 
have long peopled the dreams of astronomers. Yet, 
while astronomy has reached the point where the 
miracle seems ultimately possible, the boldest 
scientist hardly dares predict the sort of trans- 
formation that would follow in human affairs. One 
cosmic mystery after another has been unlocked 
and applied to human activities. Subatomic energy 
may yet be loosed and employed in the interests of 
comfort and progress. 


Note 


Truth is not an abstraction, but a person. On this 
premise, Augustus H Strong proceeds to reason: 
“God is truth, and truth is God. Why do two and 
two inake four? Why are all the radii of a circle 
equal to each other? Because these statements rep- 
resent eternal facts in the nature of God. Why is 


moral law unchangeable? Why is vice condem- 


nable? Because God is holy, and these propositions 
are reflections and revelations of His essential being. 
What we eall separate truths are only partial mani- 
festations of the God whose nature is truth.” 
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When Stocks Decline 


HE YEARS 1929 and 1930 will pass on into 

financial history as years of strange fluctua- 
tions in stocks and bonds. First came a sharp de- 
pression in the fall of 1929, when securities of all 
kinds sought low levels. Alarm was general, and 
a panic was anticipated. Fortunately, the financial 
affairs of the nation, due to the reserve bank and 
better financial organization, were in healthier con- 
dition than at previous periods of sharp depre- 
ciations. Recovery was unexpectedly rapid. The 
spring of 1930 saw a surprising reaction, when 
stocks began climbing again and reached higher 
levels than even the most optimistic had dared pre- 
dict would be possible:in so short a time. But re- 
covery was not permanent, and a second depression 
set in which now prevails. 

These startling increases and decreases in values 
set the teeth of business on edge, for business does 
not know what to anticipate to-morrow. Neither 
will men with capital take their money and chance 
it on a mercurial market. However, the bulletins 
of financial authorities, as the Harvard Economic 
Society and the Cleveland Trust Company, urge 
an optimism they declare is entirely justifiable. 
The Harvard Economic Society has just issued the 
following statement: “The fears peculiar to the 
present situation can be lessened by a, reasoned 
consideration of actual conditions. ... When these 
considerations are held in view, the current fears 
appear greater than warranted. Those peculiar to 
the present situation have been augmented by 
the usual mass psychology.” This hopeful expres- 
sion is sustained by Colonel Ayres of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, who stated in a recent address: 
“We are now in what I believe to be the first stage 
of a slightly perceptible upward turn in ‘the busi- 
ness cycle; and even if affairs do not improve 
radically during July and August, the nation will 
be forced to operate at capacity production to 
avoid acute shortage in commodities.” 

It is true that many men are primarily inter- 
ested in the activity of the day and the hour. Such 
persons would naturally be disturbed by present 
conditions; but other and wiser persons realize 
that sharp fluctuations either up or down are 
temporary. It is significant of business courage and 
resource that the net earnings of twenty-five lead- 
ing corporations of the United States were larger 
for the first quarter of 1930 than in any other 
first quarter save 1929. We remember that hap- 
pened only a few months after the depression and 
pessimism of last November and December. It is 
a law of living, and one that operates in the world 
of business the same as everywhere else, that 
periods of depression are succeeded by periods of 
encouragement. About all that is required of finan- 
ciers, and the rest of us in the common walks 
of life, is to hold on. 
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Russia Once More 
FREDERIC J. GAULD 
Sovier Russia, A LiviInG RecorD AND A HIs- 


rorY. By William Henry Ohamberlain. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. $5.09. 


This important book is an Atlantic 
Monthly Press publication and will rank 
among its most valuable contributions to 
the literature of knowledge. The reviewer 
has read many books on the Russian Reyo- 
lution, but none has more deeply impressed 
him. It will serve as a reliable reference 
book on all aspects of the Communistic 
experiment in Russia. The author is well 
qualified for his task, having been for 
seven years a newspaper correspondent 
continuously resident in the country. In 
addition, he has been greatly helped by 
his Russian wife. He has traveled over a 
wide extent of Soviet territory and is 
equally familiar with the peasants, in- 
dustrial workers, and leading politicians 
and officials. Many articles by him have 
appeared in important magazines. The 
treatment of the subject is comprehensive, 
and what is significant in this great ex- 
periment is made very clear. The book 
contains an instructive story of the revo- 
lutionary background of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. There is a graphic description 
ot the vast physical and racial environ- 
ment in which Russian Communism is 
trying to realize its ideals. An interest- 
ing chapter deals with the outstanding 
personalities of Russian politics. 

The Soviet Government is a one-party 
organization. No opposition is allowed. In- 
dividual liberty, as understood in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, does not exist. The in- 
telligentsia, nobility, old army officers, and 
private traders are subject to constant 
espionage and their liberty is closely re- 
stricted. But the vast mass of the people, 
peasants and workers, are not conscious 
of restrictions and probably feel more free- 
dom than in Czarist days. High praise is 
given to the Soviet regime for its tolerant 
policy toward the many nationalities and 
races comprised in the Union, who are al- 
lowed the use of their own languages and 
encouraged to cherish their respective na- 
tional cultures. The social condition of the 
workers has greatly improved. Wages are 
better than in prewar days, and hours of 
work shorter. The workers enjoy annual 
vacations on full pay, free medical atten- 
dance, free use of palaces and mansions 
turned into workers’ rest houses, and sick, 
old-age, and unemployment pensions. Chil- 
dren of workers were given preference over 
all others in admission to the schools of 
higher learning, and the workers contrib- 
ute a large number of their class to the 
yersonnel of the Soviet administration. 
Women have equal status with men. Mar- 
riage and divorce are both simple and easy. 
Yet the frequency of divorce is not so great 
as popular opinion outside of Russia 
imagines. Divorces compare to marriages 
as 1 to 4, whereas in the United States they 
compare as 1 to 6. Many people in this 


country have been distressed over the 
lhoardes of neglected children reported as 
sinking into savagery. But the author as- 
sures us that the children are now mostly 
cared for in state homes, one of which 
be visited and which he describes as very 
modern and humane. 

The author believes that the Soviet Govy- 
vernmept will continue indefinitely. The 
character of the Russian people is being 
altered by the intensive and universal 
education in the ideals of Communism. 
The peasants may not be Communists, 
but they will not risk their control of the 
Jand by upsetting the Soviet regime. The 
workers may not be altogether satisfied, 
but they would fight to defend the present 
order. It is a question whether the en- 
thusiasm and devotion which animate the 
Communistie Party will endure long 
enough for the whole people to become 
established in the point of view and habits 
of Communism. 

The author says: “The real cause for 
wonder in Soviet Russia is not that so 
much is amiss but that so much has been 
achieved. Whether it was wise to aim 
at such difficult goals is another question.” 
Again: “Although the intellectual appeal 
of Communism is based upon an uncom- 
rromisingly materialistic interpretation of 
life, its strength at the present time, in my 
opinion, is to be measured not so much by 
its concrete achievements as by such im- 
ponderable factors as the new spirit of 
emancipation, class pride, and class con- 
sciousness aroused among the workers, and 
the faith in ‘building socialism’, sometimes 
cherished with equal intensity by the 
Communist official in some high govern- 
ment office and by the simple work- 
man in the _ factory. These impon- 
derables tend to make the prospects for 
the stability and continuity of the existing 
social order better than they might seem 
to be if one took into account only the 
unmistakably grave economic difficulties 
with which the country is confronted. 


Aids to a Better Race 


Wuat Is Evernics? By Major Leonard 
Darwin. New York: Galton Publishing Com- 
pany, Ine. $1.00. 


President Angell of Yale vouches for 
this book in a laudatory introduction. But 
good wine needs no bush. This is one of 
the most sensible and well-reasoned books 
of science we have ever read. Major 
Darwin knows his subject and knows how 
to argue for it. He begins by showing 
how good breeding has improved the 
strains of our domestic animals, and then 
proceeds to show that we can surely raise 
human standards. If we do not, deteriora- 
tion is bound to come and the eclipse of 
all that civilization has won. The self- 
evident fact that the desirable classes are 
not reproducing themselves, and that the 
weaklings are, is ominous for the future. 
The average woman American college 
graduate has only one and a half children 
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when she ought to have four, if the mem- 
bers of her class are to be kept up. Here 
are sensible and sane chapters on birth 
control, sterilization, the treatment of 
habitual criminals, and marriage, which 
all might read with profit. Religion comes 
in as “a motive force needed in the long 
struggle for human progress which lies 


before us”. E. F. 
Student Problems 
THE Co.Litece STUDENT THINKING IT 


THROUGH. By Jessie A. Charters. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

Miss Charters has had wide experience 
as a confidential friend and guide of stu- 
dents in different universities. She is emi- 
nently qualified to write a sort of guide- 
book through their intellectual and reli- 
gious difficulties. The first half of the 
book has to do with problems of religious 
experience, the second half with problems 
of personality. She groups the various 
problems in chapters on Religion, Our Own 
Religious Experience, the Psychology of 
Faith, Religion and Conduct, Religious 
Observances, Problems of Mood, The Ad- 
justment of Personality, the Inferiority 
Complex, Making Friends, Learning to be 
a Leader, and Developing Character. She 
is evidently a modernist in meeting the 
various problems of life. “We must take 
the faith in which we were nourished”, 
she says, “and make it over in the light 
of this new world of science and art and 
sociology in which we are living”. “Life 
around us is demanding that we think, 
hy breaking down our old notions, by ex- 
posing our false gods, by requiring that 
we think for ourselves.” Her advice is al- 
ways sane, practical, and helpful. An emi- 
nently good book to place in the hands of 
a son or daughter in college. W. A. VY. 


Tabloid Reviews 


CHARACTER BUILDING FOR JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHoot Grapgs. By Elvin H, Fishback. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company. $1.00. 


Mr. Fishback believes in democracy in 
the schoolroom, in pupil participation, in 
self-government. In this excellent book he 
shows how character may be built, ideals 
cherished, habits established. There are 
chapters on health, manners, conduct, 
school, church, home, and community, all 
practical, direct, and helpful. Indeed, one 
does not hesitate to commend the use of 
this book in church schools. Boys and 
girls will enjoy it and can hardly fail to 
profit by it. EF. F. 

EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. By Jessie 
Wiseman Gibbs. Memphis, Tenn.: Published by 
the Author. 

Any who wish to understand the oppo- 
sition of intelligent people of Tennessee to 
evolution will find this book invaluable. 
Obviously written by a cultured woman, 
who believes that the spiritual ideals of 
Christianity will perish without the funda- 
mentalist faith, it identifies evolution with 
a materialistic and atheistic philosophy 
and Christianity with a supernaturally 
revealed system of truth, which has been 
infallibly interpreted in the ancient 
dogmas of the Church. Logically, she has 
the Roman Catholic mind, whatever her 
church affiliation may be. WiscWs 
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The Impatient Shadow 


LUCRETIA VAILE. 


Countess Elizabeth’s shadow had grown 
impatient. 

“Here I’ve followed that little girl about, 
all her life’, thought the shadow. “I can 
do everything she does—run, dance, ride, 
play ball. And I can change my figure too, 
which she can’t do. But all the praise 
goes to Elizabeth. I’m tired of just trailing 
that child around. Besides, I don’t like 
the company she keeps.” 

The shadow was thinking particularly 
of the countess’s dog, old Gawdy. At that 
very moment Gawdy was lying by Eliza- 
beth’s breakfast chair with his toes fairly 
scratching the shadow. 

“Why does she want such a scrubbing- 
brush of a dog?’ complained the shadow. 
“She might just as well have one of those 
blooded young hounds that always wear 
their ears up, and can go bellowing 
through the woods after a scent. Of course 
we three were babies together. But Gawdy 
has let himself grow old. He’s gray about 
the face, and stiff in the joints; he can’t 
see very much, or smell at all. The only 
thing that dog can find by himself is 
Elizabeth’s shadow. And that means me.” 

The shadow shifted a little in the direc- 
tion away from the long shining windows, 
and, sure enough, the old dog stretched 
himself till his toes were on her again. 
He always wanted his paws or his nose on 
Elizabeth’s shadow. 

“Horrid creature!” thought the shadow. 

She made up her mind then and there 
that she was going to leave the countess. 

That noon she did it. When Elizabeth 
was taking her ride on the fat brown 
pony and was posting to an uphill trot, 
the shadow slipped over the pony’s tail 
and down into the road. Being very busy 
with the trot, the countess didn’t notice 


_ the shadow’s going. Neither did her groom. 


The shadow wasn’t missed at all until the 
countess was back at the castle, and all 
the lords and ladies had come out to ad- 
mire her. Then nobody could guess where 
the shadow had dropped off. 

Really, she had chosen a place close by 
a forested mountain. She knew there was 
a flat place on top of the mountain, and 
she rather thought she’d climb up and 
start a new county there. 

But things weren’t as she’d expected. 
When she’d slipped off that pony and was 
by herself, she couldn’t move at all,—or 
change her figure. She just lay by the 
roadside, little and funny-looking, sort of 
wishbone-shaped as she had been when 
Elizabeth was rising to her pony’s trot. 

In the middle of the afternoon the sun 
moved over behind the mountain, and the 
shadow of the forest swallowed the whole 
road. Nobody could have seen then which 
part was Countess Elizabeth’s shadow and 
which was the forest’s shadow. The 
blooded young hounds came bellowing by. 
And the shadow knew they were looking 


for her. But she had no scent; so they 
didn’t find her. 

At night the shadow lay so hidden she 
could hardly find herself. And how she 
did wish she were safe home with the 
countess again! 

In the early morning an old shadow- 
collector came prowling by and saw her. 
He picked her up and slung her in the 
bag on his shoulder. 

Back to his dusty, murky shop in the 
city he carried her. Then he took her out 
of the bag and hung her on a nail in the 
wall, along with other shadows. The 
countess’s shadow was thoroughly miser- 
able, and wished through and through 
that she’d never run away. 

But a few days later she had a great 
hope. The count’s carriage drove up to 
the shop door. Out stepped Lady Par- 
ticularia, who was the count’s own sister, 
with little Countess Hlizabeth. 

It seemed that countesses, even young 
ones, always had to have shadows. So 
Lady Particularia had brought her niece 
to be fitted to one. Lady Particularia in- 
sisted on trying all the handsomest and 
most expensive shadows in sight. Neither 
she nor Elizabeth looked twice at the 
little ‘“wishbony” thing in the corner. 

“This is a royal-looking shadow”, said 
Particularia, when she picked the first one. 

The shadow-collector hooked it to Hliza- 
beth’s heels. But that one wouldn’t do. It 
belonged to the ecount’s second largest 
watch-tower, that had lost its shadow in 
a mountain mist two days before. It was 
too heavy for his little girl. 

A second, lighter one was found. But 
when Particularia saw it outdoors she 
came back in quite a pother. It was a 
fat shadow. And none of Particularia’s 
countesses were fat. 

She selected a thinner one. Off rumbled 
the carriage. 

But in half an hour it was back. The 
count himself was sitting by his daughter. 
He was fuming. 

“This isn’t a girl’s shadow”, he stormed. 
“Tt’s the shadow of a rail.” 

The collector scurried about his shop, 
and brought out the very most expensive 
thing he had in his whole stock. It was 
fastened to the countess’s heels. And away 
she went again. 

But it didn’t work out any better than 
the others. The next time the countess 
came she had nobody with her except 
Gawdy. But she marched into the shop 
just as straight as if she’d had ten of her 
father’s men behind her. 

“T won’t have this shadow”, she said. 
“Tt’s always wanting to stop playing and 
lie down.” 

The shadow-collector was in despair. He 
walked with the countess all around the 
room, Finally she picked out the shadow 
of a prize-fighter. It wasn’t very pretty, 
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but it looked to the countess good and 
strong. 

Since she was in a hurry, as she always 
was, she called to Gawdy, while the col- 
lector was still sticking the shape to her 
heels. 

But Gawdy was snoozing against the 
wall, with one ear on Elizabeth’s real 
shadow. When they’d walked around the 
wall he’d found it, noticed it was staying 
in one place, and so he’d gone to sleep 
right there. 

“Gawdy !” said his mistress. 

The dog straightened up. He blinked his 
old eyes. But he didn’t move. Why should 


he, when he was right by Elizabeth’s 
shadow already? 
Then the countess understood. She 


jumped out of the prize-fighter’s shadow, 
and picked the “wishbony” thing off its 
nail. 

“This is mine”, said she. 

On to her heels she snapped it as neat 
as the other half of a hinge. And oh, how 
happy that shadow was! Out of the door 
she tramped, with the shadow and Gawdy 
trailing behind her. 

There was no more “wishboniness” 
about the shadow. It had melted out into 
the long, afternoon shadow-shape of a little 
girl. It followed every turn the countess 
made. And it didn’t show a sign of im- 
patience, even though Gawdy waddled 
all the way to the castle with his stiff 
old toes scratching it every time his fore- 
paws went down. That shadow just never 
did grow impatient again! 

[All rights reserved] 


Rabbit Round 


MARTHA YOUNG 

“It has been a long time’, said Mother 
Rabbit, “since I have seen a Fairy”. 

Every little Rabbit pricked up his ears 
—and very long ears they were—for there 
is no young creature that does not love 
to hear even the name of Fairy. The littte 
Rabbits, Bun, Son, Fun, Hon, Run, and 
Little One, all wiggled long soft ears, 
hoping to hear more. 

“They will never come unless there is a 
Fairy Ring”, said Mother Rabbit. 

Not a little Rabbit had ever heard be- 
fore of a Fairy Ring, but all sat up 
straight and still, except that every now 
and then everyone wiggled an ear. 

“Rabbits are the only creatures in the 
world that can make a Fairy Ring’, an- 
nounced Mother Rabbit. 

The ears of all the little Rabbits 
flopped down, for not one knew how to 
make a Fairy Ring; so how could a Fairy 
Ring be made? 

“Tf Dad Rabbit will help us, we shall 
make a Fairy Ring to-night’, asserted 
Mother Rabbit. ; 

Every little Rabbit’s ears went right 
up; for whatever Mother Rabbit promised 
was done, and surely Dad Rabbit would 
help! 

When the moon rose—a small and curved 
new moon—Dad Rabbit came home with 
a hop, skip, and jump. 

“Yes, indeed”, said Dad Rabbit when 
Mother Rabbit asked him if he would lead 
that night in making a Fairy Ring. Did 

(Continued on page 595) 
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Those Middle-Western Conferences! 


Some vivid and inspiriting impressions from visits to Dunes Camp, 
Hanska, and McGregor 


KATHARINE 


Gees surrounded by trees, yet 
situated high on the sand dunes over- 
looking the broad expanse of Lake Michi- 
gan. Tents pitched near a picturesque 
little white church and its friendly grave- 
yard, on a knoll in southern Minnesota, 
with great stretches of rich and fertile 
farm lands gently rolling into the dis- 
tance as far as eye can see. Cottages 
again—this time on wooded heights which 
rise in cliff-like majesty from the Mis- 
sissippi, and at whose base snuggles the 
little town of McGregor, Iowa. 

Each with its own peculiar charm has 
been the setting this summer for a confer- 
ence of young people in the Middle 
West. On the steep slopes of the Michigan 
sand dunes, on the porch of the dunes 
camp, in the restful cemetery at Hanska, 
and in the pavilion which is a part of 
the Wild Life School at McGregor, young 
people have gathered to discuss some of the 
pressing problems of present-day life 
which confront them. But that balance 
between the intellectual, the physical, and 
the spiritual which is so necessary in the 
well-rounded life has been maintained 
through organized sports, baseball, tennis, 
hiking and swimming, and through the 
spiritual uplift of the candlelight serv- 
ice. Although originating at the Isles 
of Shoals, the elements of the candle- 
light service have been carried far and 
wide and adapted as befits the occasion. 

Since more complete reports of each 
of these conferences are appearing in, 
Tue Reaister, it is necessary here only 
to mention a few of the characteristics 
of each conference and of the impressions 
made upon the Hastern visitor. 

The delegates registered at the Dunes 
Camp in Bridgman, Mich., were for the 
most part college or university students, 
vitally interested in the perplexing prob- 
lems which are characterizing modern 
life. Discussion did not follow the talks 
of the able speakers on the program, but 
became actually a part of each lecture 
or address as the questions and opinions 
were interpolated. It was a group of 
young people mentally alert and unham- 
pered by the self-consciousness which fre- 
quently ties the tongues of a somewhat 
younger group. 

Quite different was the Hanska Con- 
ference—one big, congenial family vary- 
ing in ages from three years to perhaps 
seventy-five years. Young and old as- 
sembled for the hill-top talks, as the 
late afternoon sun cast lengthening 
shadows on the children quietly playing 
among the tombstones, while their elder 
brothers and sisters, parents and grand- 
parents, listened intently to the stimulat- 
ing thoughts expressed by the speaker. 
Later, in a different mood, old and young 
gathered in the Liberal Union Hall, 
where entertainment was provided by the 
children, by the young people, and by the 
elders, and all took part in the good old 
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country dancing which followed. And still 
later, the young people and the older 
people joined in the simple and beautiful 
candlelight service in the church—one 
great happy family. 

And then to McGregor, where young 
people and a few of their parents and 
older friends joined in .a consideration 
of religious and ethical values and their 
relation to the great forces of nature. It 
was vitalizing and re-creative to listen 
to the veritable chorus of countless birds 
in this great Wild Life reservation, to 
join in the nature hikes, and to feel a 
unity with the various birds that winged 
their way through the open pavilions dur- 
ing a lecture or discussion, or with the 
tiny baby wren which fell from its nest 
high in the rafters of the pavilion dur- 
ing a discussion period, or with the bold 
little chipmunk who joined us in the 
pavilion and settled himself in a spot of 
late afternoon sunlight to finish his 
supper. 

Would that all our young people could 
experience the joy and stimulus of one 
of these summer conferences! Would that 
more of our older friends could participate 
in them and perforce realize that youth is 
not irresponsible, callous, and  unre- 
sponsive to the real values of life, but 
that it is trying to think its way through 
the complexities of our modern civiliza- 
tion, much as young people for genera- 
tions back have had to think through 
the complexities of life which beset them! 

To visit these three Middle-Western 
conferences has been not alone a very 
great pleasure, but a privilege and a 
real opportunity. 


Growth at San Diego, Calif.; 
Dr. Bard’s Eighteen Years 


During the past year, seventy-six new 
names were added to the mailing list of 
the First Unitarian Church in San Diego, 
Calif., and thirty persons united with the 
church. Last December, Dr. Howard B. 
Bard completed eighteen years of service 
as minister. 

Reports of the church and affiliated or- 
ganizations were presented at the annual 
meeting, which elected these officers: 
President of the Board of Trustees, John 
Hammond; vice-president, George A. Gar- 
rett; secretary, L. V. Bennett; treasurer, 
John T. Cowles; financial secretary, Fred- 
erick G. Jackson; members of the Board 
of Trustees to serve for three years. 
Douglas Young, Mrs. Pieter Smoor, George 
A. Garrett. 

The San Diego Open Forum has com- 
pleted one of the most successful years of 
its existence. Among the noted speakers 
have been Bertrand Russell, Sir Arthur 
Thomson of the University of Aberdeen, 
Dr. Roy Hidemichi Akagi, Japanese lec- 
turer and author, Ameen Rihani, a native 
of Syria, and Upton Close. 
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“Unsolved Problems” 


Topic at meeting of Metropolitan 
Conference—Dr. Dexter, Dr. Auer, 
Mr. Call on Program 

‘Religion’s Answer to the Unsolved 
Problems of Civilization” was the theme 
of the spring meeting of the Metropolitan 
Conference of Unitarian Churches, which 
was combined with the annual meetings of 
the Y. P. R. U. and the Evening Alliance, 
all gathering on Staten Island, New York 
City, June 7 and 8, with the Unitarian 
Church as headquarters. 

The opening address was by Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter, secretary of the Department of 
Social Relations. Briefly sketching the reli- 
gious background, Dr. Dexter set forth, 
out of his knowledge and experience, what 
religion’s fundamental as well as prac- 
tical attitudes should be toward the two 
unsolved problems of race and _ inter- 
national relations. Emphasis was placed 
upon the fact that if organized religion 
does not provide adequate direction and 
stimulation for solving these essential 
social problems, the church can hardly be 
thought of as functioning in society. Or- 
ganized religion should assist people to 
solve these unsolved problems by inculeat- 
ing right attitudes of mind and inciting 
sufficient emotional power to will the solu- 
tions and to work for them. The discussion 
that followed for three quarters of an 
hour was pertinent and animated. 

Ministers and trustees of the Conference 
met to discuss practical means for extend- 
ing the influence of liberal churches in the 
Metropolitan area. The result was that 
the ministers and trustees voted to in- 
struct the directors of the Conference to 
work out a plan for advertising liberalism 
in this area, based on the experience 
of the successful advertising campaign 
financed and managed by the Metropolitan 
Conference two years ago. 

There was a large attendance of young 
people, and many of them took part in the 
discussions that followed Dr. Dexter’s talk. 
The program of the day was concluded 
with a candlelight service conducted by 
the young people. 

Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer preached 
a most interesting and helpful sermon, in 
which he stated that the chief task of the 
church is the work of “salvation”. With 
eloquence, logic, and colorful illustration, 
he gave a modern and liberal interpreta- 
tion of this historic work and showed how 
it is still the central aim of all that the 
chureh does to change and enrich the lives 
of its members. Dr. Auer’s sermon was so 
timely and practical that arrangements 
are being made to have it printed as a 
Conference pamphlet and distributed to all 
the churches in the Metropolitan area. 

Rey. Lon R. Call, the new minister of 
the West Side Unitarian Church of New 
York City, gave a comprehensive summary 
of the current criticisms of the church and 
some helpful suggestions as to how these 
criticisms can be met by the liberal 
church. A considerable number stayed to 
discuss Mr. Call’s address. 


It is useless to attempt to reason a man 
out of a thing he was never reasoned into, 
—Swift. 
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Talks on “Trends” at Clifty Falls 


Ohio Valley Federation of the Y. P. R. U. holds vitalizing summer 
conference with Professor Haydon, Dr. Reese, and 


Mr. Bragg as 


DANA MclL. 


HE fourth annual June conference of 

the Ohio Valley Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union was held 
from June 19 until June 22 at Clifty Falls, 
Madison, Ind. Clifty Falls is a beautiful 
State park overlooking the Ohio’ River 
and abounding in interesting sights and 
traditions. There is a fine hotel at the 
head of a promontory four hundred and 
fifty feet above the river, and the young 
people had the annex of this hotel all 
to themselves. This place is ideal for such 
summer conferences. 

There were about forty persons pres- 
ent during the major part of the Confer- 
ence, the number increasing considerably 
above this at the end. Places represented 
by the delegates were Cincinnati and Day- 
ton, Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., and Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Miss Bertha Finger of Louisville was the 
capable chairman of the conference. The 
chairman is appointed by the president 
of the Federation, who during the past 
year, was Fred Scott of Indianapolis. 
John Nenninger, who led the first two 
Clifty Falls conferences, and who is.a 
student at Meadville, was on hand, serving 
as chairman of the speakers and of the 
resolutions committees. Other influential 
names included. Betsy Jane Greene, Cather- 
ine C. Conner, Ernest Reyer, and Gordon 
Sherer. Dana MchL. Greeley was the repre- 
sentative from the National Y. P. R. U. 

Clifty Falls was unusually fortunate 
this year im having as its speakers three 
such men as Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, 
secretary of the Western Conference; Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, dean of Lincoln Centre, 
Chicago, Ill., and Prof. A. Eustace Hay- 
don of the University of Chicago. 

The subject of the Conference was 
“Trends”. Mr. Bragg gave two talks in 
which he outlined the problem of age 
and youth. Youth possesses to-day a re- 
markable degree of sincerity and frank- 
ness. This has grown out of a desire to 
know and recognize facts. The challenge 
of age to youth is that we stand not upon 
our own feet but on the shoulders of the 
race as well. We are inestimably indebted 
to the past. But on the other hand we 
must grow. Only humanity can answer our 
eries, and we in turn are responsible for 
the progress of the race. 

Dr. Reese spoke to the conference on 
He explained that 
the Humanist trend is not new. He 
traced its history and showed that we 
have continually been growing man-cen- 
tered rather than God-centered in our 
religion. We have been steadily in the 
process of socialization, and have been 
developing away from authoritative to 
experimental religion. In his other talk, 
Dr. Reese told the story of his trip around 
the world, with special reference to the 
present situation in India. 

Dr. Haydon spoke on the general trends 
of religion. He discussed briefly the break 
between science and philosophy on the 


the speakers 
GREELEY 


one hand, and religion on the other hand, 
in the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries, and traced the further develop- 
ment of this movement. He mentioned 
the unreality of love, justice, beauty, and 
goodness in the abstract, and said that 
we must to-day put these into practice. 
He suggested that we must at present be 
positive and radical in order to accomplish 
anything, and he finally predicted that 
in the next twenty years we will see the 
greatest religious change in history. 

Dr. Haydon gave the Sunday morning 
address, discussing the functioning of reli- 
gion and showing how religion grows to 
satisfy needs and hungers. Religion, ac- 
cording to Dr. Haydon, is the most funda- 
mental thing in life and must permeate 
all life. It is challenging us to turn our 
powers to harnessing science and material 
to the service of human living. 

Some other interesting features in the 
program were a boat ride up the Ohio 
River, a trip with a nature guide through 
the park, baseball games, and the last 
night a marshmallow and “weenie’ roast 
around a large open camp fire. After 
this, the usual candlelight service was 
observed. 

Saturday afternoon, June 21, the Federa- 
tion held its annual business meeting. Of- 
ficers were elected as follows: president, 
Bertha Finger, Louisville; vice-president, 
Robert Shreve, Indianapolis; secretary, 
Rose Rake, Louisville; treasurer, Arthur 
Howenstein, Cincinnati; representative on 
the Board of Directors of the national 
Young People’s Religious Union, Fred 
Scott, Indianapolis. After a lengthy con- 
sideration of a new constitution which 
had been drawn up, the appointment of a 
resolutions committtee, and the discus- 
sion of several minor problems, the meet- 
ing adjourned until after dinner Sunday. 
At that time, just before the termination 
of the fourth annual conference, the new 
constitution was adopted. Hight resolu- 
tions were adopted by the conference. Two 
of these were as follows: 

Whereas, We feel ourselves in sym- 
pathy with the purposes of the na- 
tional Young People’s Religious Union, 
therefore 

Be it resolved, That we encourage 
ever closer affiliation and co-opera- 
tion with the national Young People’s 
Religious Union. ¥ 

Whereas, We, a group of young 
people who have dedicated ourselves 
to the highest possibilities and yirtues 
of mankind, realize the fundamental 
importance of a continued stand 
against resorting to militarism for the 
settlement of human conflict, there- 
fore 

Be it resolved, That we persistently 
and uncompromisingly ally ourselves 
to the cause of the outlawry of war. 


Miss Finger announced the appoint- 
ment of Ernest C. Reyer of Indianapolis 
as chairman of the 1931 conference. 
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Ministers’ Institute 


Family in the morning program, theology 
in the evening 


The Ministers’ Institute will be held 
from Tuesday evening, September 2, to 
Friday noon, September 5, at Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N.H., in place of 
Deerfield, Mass., as formerly announced. 

The morning sessions will be arranged 
by Dr. Robert C. Dexter of the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations, assisted by Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer and Rey. Kenneth 
C. Walker. The morning discussions will 
be on the general theme “The Pastoral 
Office and the Family”, dealing with the 
background of matrimonial institutions, 
modern problems of family life and some 
suggested solutions, and training avail- 
able and desirable for ministers in deal- 
ing with this phase of their work. 

The afternoons will be free for recrea- 
tion. The evenings will be devoted to the 
discussion of “Present-Day Trends in 
Theological and Philosophical Thinking”. 
Dean Fenn of Harvard and Rev. Norman 
Thomas of New York have already con- 
sented to give two of the evening ad- 
dresses. The Institute Sermon will be 
given by Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The program of speakers arranged by 
the Department of Social Relations, to- 
gether with their topics, is as follows: 

“The Biological Background of Family 
Life’, by Dr. Edith Hale Swift of the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 

“The Historical Background of Family 
Life’, by Prof. Frank H. Hankins of the 
Department of Sociology, Smith College. 

“The New Freedom of Woman and the 
Industrial Revolution’, Dr. Nlisabeth A. 
Dexter. 

“The Effects of the Newer Psychology”, 
Rev. Ernest Caldecott, Schenectady, N.Y. 

Report on Findings of Study of Family 
Work of Unitarian Ministers, Dr. Robert 
CG. Dexter, Department of Social Rela- 
tions, American Unitarian Association. 

Discussion of General Methodology and 
Procedure in Sex Education and Family 
Relations, Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer, Di- 
rector of the Division of Family Rela- 
tions, American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion. 

“Training Available and Desirable for 
Ministers in Dealing with Family Prob- 
lems”, Dr. William S. Keller, Director of 
the School for Social Training of Episco- 
pal Clergymen of the Southern Diocese of 
Ohio. 

The Committee hopes that a large num- 
ber of ministers will save these dates 
and plan to attend. Their wives are also 
invited to attend and to enroll as dele- 
gates at the regular registration fee of 
two dollars. Programs and details will be 
sent to all ministers soon. 

The Institute Committee follows: Rev. 
Paul H. Chapman, New Brighton, N.Y., 
chairman; Rev. Earl C. Davis, Concord, 
N.H.; Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, Taun- 
ton, Mass.; Rev. Ernest Caldecott, Sche- 
nectady, N.Y.; Rev. Edwin Fairley, Flush- 
ing, N.Y.; Rev. Ransom F. Carver, Bill- 
erica, Mass. 
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Among the Dunes on Lake Michigan 


Young people of Chicago district gather to discuss “Youth and Youth’s 
World’—Lectures by Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, Rev. Alfred EL. 
von Still, and Brent Allinson 


HE sand dunes that overlook Lake 

Michigan at Bridgman, Mich., about 
eighty miles north of Chicago, I!l., made 
a picturesque setting for the summer con- 
ference or camp of Unitarian young 
people from the Chicago district. 

The conference opened Thursday, June 
12, with several Chicago delegates, among 
whom was John Nenninger, Chicago field 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U., in charge 
of the entire program, which he has 
been planning throughout the winter. 
Hour by hour delegates arrived by train 
and motor, and before the conference 
closed Sunday, June 15, there was 
fifty representatives from the Chicago 
churches from Moline, Ill., and Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

In the evening of the first day the 
delegates gathered round the large camp 
fires which had been laid in a valley 
of sand dunes. Under the leadership of 
Irma Brewer, who was in charge of social 
activities, songs old and new were sung 
and typical camp-fire stories and ex- 
periences were related. 

A candlelight service led by John Nen- 
ninger closed the first day of the camp. 
Down through a wooded glade, and up a 
gentle slope to a clearing, the delegates 
wended their way carrying their candles. 

The speakers of the camp were Rey. 
Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the West- 
ern Conference, Rey. Alfred E. von Stilli 
of Tulsa, Okla., and Brent Allinson of 
the Department of Political Science in 
Chicago University. 

“Youth and Youth’s World’ was the 
general theme of the lectures, and the 
readiness and enthusiasm with which the 
delegates entered into the discussion 
proved beyond doubt the. importance of 
these considerations in the lives of our 
young people to-day. 

Mr. Bragg’s subjects were “Right, 
Wrong, and Youth”, and “Life, Its Mys- 
tery, Its Past, Its Future’. Mr. Bragg 
also gave the sermon Sunday morning. 
Mr. von Stilli discussed “What Is Your 
Life?’ and “What Is Your Relation to 
Life?’ Mr. Allinson, who has traveled 
extensively in Europe, particularly in 
jJermany, discussed the topie “Civiliza- 
tion versus Catastrophe’. He explained 
in some detail the significance of the 
Youth Movement in Germany as a ma- 
terial result of the conditions in Europe 
which brought about the Great War. 

Tennis, baseball, swimming, and hikes 
through the dunes provided the necessary 
recreation, together with a dance, stunt 
night, and a banquet, which emphasized 
the social side of the camp life. Lec- 
tures, discussions, and recreation,—all to- 
gether built up a Dunes Camp spirit which 
came to its climax at the banquet, when the 
delegates began to talk about a Dunes 
Camp reunion in the winter and the re- 
turn to the camp next year. The success 


of this first conference at the dunes, its 
unity and good fellowship, pay tribute 
to the efforts of the committee in charge, 
the effectiveness of the speakers, and the 
atmosphere of the dunes themselves. 


Hosmer Memorial Organ Fund 
The fund for the Hosmer Memorial 
Organ in the Unitarian Church in Fram- 
ingham, Mass., has now reached $6,768, 
out of a total of $10,000 needed to com- 
nlete the organ. Five hundred dollars of 
this is a contingent upon raising the bal- 
ance. It is hoped that many generous 
friends who have not yet done so will 
send in contributions for this cause in 
order that the organ may be installed 
during the summer vacation period. The 
contributions have ranged from five dol- 
lars to five hundred, and large or small 
donations are welcome. They should be 
sent to Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, 154 
Maynard Road, Framinghom Center, Mass. 
The following have contributed since the 
last report in THE REGISTER: 
Previously acknowledged.............. $3,061 


Framingham Chueh .ic.0<: een eae 2,500 
“A Friend” (contingent upon raising en- 


tire amount) tn. 6 Bet Lees ces 500 
Mrs. Horatio Stebbins and Miss Lucy 
Ward! Stebbins dice eateries oe 50 
Mrs. Robert W. Hmmons.............. 50 
Mrs. Henry, P. Kidder? =; sascnicmes «tn tire 50 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Bowers, in mem- 
ory of Mrs. William B. Bowers...... 50 
Miss Sarah 1: Guilds. eee. ore 45 
Miss ‘Caroline BE. Peabody sek vccseni ews oes 25 
HH.” A. Phinhey 2 Maremese, -wlstase «icicles 25. 
Maynard, Hutchinson fer. necteclote sive eles 25 
fA Belmont, frientie cmp pave ee oe tovcvalave 25 
Migs: Julia: DelanGrtamcrssceteioe cracicecac 25 
Mrs. -Richard: GC. Capots cs sec ccs chiens 25 
prank His} EVIScockte stapes + <ceremh sansisre eos 25 
Rirs,. Mary Cheney cen csniit ce riadeieelekie 20 
AC) Malton frien dy cthcsid's <eeien svete witless 20 
Mrs. (CeiSha wets. cpaticasactomasivieor 20 
Mrs. Holden , MeGintey iiss cess s imp cause 10 
First Congregational Society, Lexington, 
MAGS. \ chats. . i. dwangeeeinere 10 
Mrs. Harold C. Ernst.. 10 
Mrs. A. D. Warner, Sr.. 10 
Mrs.c Ne SEoePriotaas. « 10 
MrS.i5.. Iss Barpte trace cists apis ane 10 
Mrs. Charles BE. St. John 10 
BODSVE WW IAROR) | SE arn catelee ier ciel dye, oe) som 10 
Mrs: - George M.: Reedinies tw sc >.semiete 5,009 10 
Mig. BW Sumner serarem sme syste ae cate 10 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote............6. 10 
Mra> Hidith WR. Na WRG sacs aegis ante 10 
Miss, Grace M. Datenenin oa. cnjenirs siajere 10 
Mra. Charles I. Ruaselinnk ¢.cnre sam nw cles 10 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Brewer.......... 10 
“Arlington. trien di) tennis s o:t.e.c estate ola are 10 
Rev.’ N. Addison Bakers oy fa. bse san slew 5 
Mine? Nathalia Benes wc. cts co wreneae 5 
Rev., Augustus: .M, ErOndiins ecm eas amo ae 5 
Mrs. Roderick Stebbins... /!............ 5 
Women’s Alliance, First Parish, Port- 
land, Msine ;. ...cctantemnioie alee pie 5 
Miss Sarah Williams.. 5 
Mrs. John Woodall... a 5 
Mle Li: Os sas totais sl anna 5 
Bev.. Ciristopher BMOL, . .>.0 anemess = msi 5 
First Parish Alliance, Dorchester, Mass. 5 
Mra: Charles M. Crougesi06 (0a danh oes < 5 
Mra, -Prances W.. Bryantcs.s.ncheakacn 5 
Miss Wanny BE. Brewers. <<. «xs oe unas 5 
Mis ASP. S.. ... cckstoelusee ahaa wen ee 2 
Stal oc as an» cae ye 0 Nie we $6,768 


Cepar Rapips, Iowa.—At the annual 
meeting of the People’s Church, the follow- 
ing members were elected to the Board of 
Trustees: Meyer Avedovech, C. A. Beems, 
Miss BE. Joanna Hagey, and Mrs. Fred 
Small. 
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Ordain Mr. Lundell 


At Channing Church in Dorchester, 
Mass.—His travels and studies 


Several prominent Unitarian clergymen 
of the Greater Boston, Mass., district par- 
ticipated in the ordination service for 
William Warner Lundell, June 1, at Chan- 
ning Church in Dorchester, Mass., where 
he is serving as the minister. 

Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, president of 
the Boston Association of Ministers and 
ministers-at-large for the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Unitarian Churches, preached 
the ordination sermon. Other ministers, 
taking part in the service were Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; Dr. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson, minister of the First Church 
in Brighton, Mass., founder of the Way- 
side Pulpit and author of books on the 
Puritans; and Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, 
minister of the First Parish Church in 
Dorchester, Mass. William Roth Kempster, 
chairman of the parish board, extended 
the invitation to Mr. Lundell and led in 
the act of installation. 

Dr. Eliot’s theme was ordination to the 
Christian ministry as those of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship understand it. He spoke 
of an ordination service as strictly sym- 
bolic of self-consecration and of the recog- 
nition of the new minister by the Uni- 
tarian fellowship. He dwelt upon the deep 
and sacred significance of such a service 
and of the work of a minister. Jesus, he 
said, was primarily and in spirit always 
a minister. He himself said that the son 
of man came to minister and to serve his 
fellow men, and the kingdom of God was 
the central purpose and inspiration of his 
life. Nowhere can a more nearly perfect 
description of the Christian ministry 
be found than in the words which Jesus 
read in the synagogue at Nazareth and 
accepted as his own ideal: Preaching the 
gospel, healing the broken-hearted, deliver- 
ing captives and giving sight to the blind, 
setting at liberty those that are bruised, 
preaching the acceptable year of the Lord 
—which Mr. Eliot interprets as opening 
the vision of an ideal kingdom of Heaven 
for time and eternity. 

Mr. Lundell has traveled extensively and 
studied abroad at the Collége de France 
and the Sorbonne. He has journeyed to 
Africa, Palestine, Greece, all through Con- 
tinental Europe, to South America and 
the West Indies. Born in Minneapolis, 
Minn., he was graduated magna cum laude 
from the University of Minnesota in 1924, 
where he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
He received his S. T. B. degree from the 
Theological School in Harvard University 
in 1927. 


Robert Lynn Cox’s Bequest 


The late Robert Lynn Cox included in 
his will a legacy of $5,000 to Unity Church 
in Montclair, N.J., of which he was the 
most influential layman. This sum, with 
other amounts, has been set aside as the 
beginning of an endowment fund for the 
church. Mr. Cox was at one time a member 
of the Council of the Laymen’s League, 
and rendered signal service to the Fellow- 
ship in many other capacities. 
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Discuss “Community Clinics” and Hold 
“Personality Clinics” at Lake Erie 


Talks on the beach and candlelight services 


“7NOMMUNITY CLINICS” in discussion 

and ‘Personality Clinics” in practice 
were features of the sixth annual lake Brie 
Conference for young people of Unitarian 
and Universalist churches, held June 18-22 
at Linwood Park, Vermilion, Ohio. Be- 


ginning with a small group of about 


twenty-five, the attendance grew until more 
than eighty were present on Sunday, the 
closing day. Delegates were present from 
Cleveland, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., Erie, Pa., 
Toledo, Ohio, and Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The theme for the morning lectures by 
Rey. Harold P. Marley of Ann Arbor was 
“Community Clinics”, and discussion was 
opened on the community at work, the 
community at play, and the community in 
trouble. Following the lectures and the 
usual morning chapel conducted by the 
young people, “Personality Clinics” were 
held under the leadership of Rey. Paul H. 
Chapman, associate minister-elect of the 
First Unitarian Church of Cleveland; Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton, minister of the Cleve- 
land Church; and Mrs. Harold P. Marley 
of Ann Arbor. The boys and girls met to- 
gether for two of these discussions, and 
separately for one meeting on the beach. 
Personal problems were discussed freely, 


the young people largely choosing their 


own questions. 

The athletics of the afternoon were in- 
terrupted daily at five o’clock for inspira- 
tional beach talks. Rev. Tracy Pullman, 
minister of the Universalist Church of 
Cleveland, read with eloquence a collec- 
tion of poems with religious and nature 
content. Mrs. Marian Wildman Fenner of 
Cleveland spoke beautifully of the birds 
she had seen from her windows. Dr. A. 
Caswell Ellis, director of Cleveland Col- 
lege, gave a beach talk on “The Cause and 
Control of Our Emotions’, and entertained 
the conference with subsequent talks and 
anecdotes. On Sunday morning preceding 
the church hour. Dr. Ellis gave a delight- 
fully amusing but stimulating talk on 
“How We Daily Strengthen or Weaken 
Our Wills”. The Sunday morning sermon 
was preached by Mr. Marley, and was 
directed to the young people in the topic 
“Sophistication Not Enough”. 

The nightly candlelight service at 10.45, 
modeled upon that at the Shoals, was 
carried out impressively, with the entire 
conference participating. The spectacle of 
the silent procession, symbolically hold- 
ing their “little candles of experience to 
a myriad of stars”, stamped the conference 
as something more vital than a holiday 
outing. The pilgrimage from the hotel to 
the chapel of the park made a fitting close 
to each day. 

Mrs. Dilworth Lupton and Mrs. Tracy 
Pullman served with Mrs. Marley as 
chaperons for the conference, and Mrs. 
Lupton was camp nurse. Miss Gertrude 
Taft, who originated and has promoted the 
conference from the beginning, was most 
efficient in the management of details, and 
was toasted at the banquet, regret being 
expressed that this would be her last year 


as official conference leader. Dana McL. 
Greeley of Lexington, Mass., represented 
the national Y. P. R. U. and conducted 
a group discussion of club problems and 
activities. Mrs. A. S. Fawcett of Cleveland, 
with the assistance of Charles H. Wagner, 
Jy., published each day The Lake Erie 
Breeze. 


Barneveld Pilgrims 


Visit historic church and hear searching 
address on “What Is Left of 
Religion?” 

For the seventh year, the weather on 
“Pilgrimage Day” at the historic church 
at Barneveld, N.Y., June 8, was perfect. 
The picturesque church, erected in 1816, 
was filled with pilgrims who came from 
Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Utica, and 
Syracuse, N.Y., and many other places 
throughout the Mohawk Valley. Services 
were held in the church at two o’clock. 
Rev. Walter A. Taylor, minister, presided. 
Dr. E. F. Horr, president of the Barneveld 
trustees, welcomed the pilgrims, and re- 
sponse was made by R. L. Stone of 
Schenectady, president of the Mohawk 
Valley Conference. 

Mr. Stone mentioned the ever-increas- 
ing interest in Barneveld as an established 
shrine of religious liberals, the purpose 
to provide if possible for its permanent 
maintenance as such, the frequent calls 
from different parts of the Valley to have 
Mr. Taylor come and give in his inimitably 
quaint way the story of the founding of 
this old liberal society by the high- 
minded Dutch settlers, and the fact that 
the Conference has been invited to af- 
filiate as a regional chapter with the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals. 
Scripture reading was by Rev. Ernest 
Caldecott of Schenectady, prayer by Rey. 
Alfred Storer Cole of Utica, and the 
benediction by Rabbi Myron W. Jacobs of 
Troy. 

Rabbi Jacobs delivered an interesting 
sermon on the question, “What Is Left 
of Religion to the Scientific Man?’ The 
four great pillars of religion have been 
ceremonies and rituals, creeds, theology, 
and authority, said Rabbi Jacobs. Cere- 
monies and rituals may have been good, 
but they were not vital. Creeds and dog- 
mas have been swept away as of historic 
interest only, also theology, acceptable 
only as a child’s story. As to authority, 
the Catholics assert the authority of the 
Church. Luther’s declaration founded the 
Protestant recognition of authority only 
in the Bible. The Quakers have main- 
tained the right of individual interpre- 
tation, and the modern liberal even denies 
the Scriptures, regarding them as only 
a vast library of the experiences of people 
for thousands of years. Which part can he 
accept or reject? A sacred book, yes— 
solely on its intrinsic worth, poetry, 
idealism. The modern scientific man says 
the revelation of God is going on all the 
time, and that is sacred. 
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So all four of the great pillars of reli- 
gion have been swept away. Mencken is 
right—the modern religion is only an 
escape from religion. The Bible first deals 
with the cosmic universe—we all de- 
scended from a common ancestor. That 
concept of the brotherhood of man is as 
strong as ever, and more so. Science 
teaches that we are all much alike, even 
different races. The concept of a united 
humanity appeals to the scientific man. 
In early days man appreciated that he 
did not live by bread alone. Religion has 
given the concept of noble ideas to fol- 
low—God as the sum total of ideals, 
mercy, and truth. Emulate these ideals and 
your own life will be sanctified. We find 
in all Scripture: Do justice, love mercy, 
walk humbly, love thy neighbor as thy- 
self; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation. We retain as guides to our con- 
duct these noble ideas given us by reli- 
gion. We retain the presentation of noble 
examples, of great personalities. We have 
more of these because of liberal Christian 
and Jew. They go beyond their own faiths; 
they include Buddha and Confucius. They 
go beyond religious literature, to great men 
of science, and such pioneers as those 
Dutch leaders Van der Kemp and Mappa. 

The scientific man has still united 
humanity, the ideals of life, personalities 
to emulate, with the understanding of the 
rise of man from primitive days. He can 
have peace with the world; the world be- 
comes his home, and all beings his 
brothers. He no longer has those four 
pillars—rituals, creeds, theology, author- 
ity—but he still has something to live 
by, to establish a great church upon the 
earth. With that inner peace beyond under- 
standing, he can build la kingdom of 
Heaven, and his vision will be the life 
which he knows. 


Memorials to Mothers 
Dedicated at Hollis 


The following memorials hayé been in- 
stalled in the Unitarian Church of Hollis, 
L.I., in tribute to mothers in the parish 
who died during the period from Mother's 
Day a year ago to the same time this 
year: A simple and dignified pulpit chair 
in memory of Mrs. George Langhorst; a 
pewter christening bowl and a flower table 
to the memory of Mrs. Wolf, the mother 
of the church school director; a picture 
of the Madonna as a memorial to Mrs. 
James McCarthy; two wrought-iron five- 
branch candlesticks to the memory of Mrs. 
Andrew Ruege. The Madonna is hung in 
the corner, where the christening services 
are held. The wrought-iron candlesticks 
were made in the forge shop of Proctor 
Academy, fabricated by Cesar J. Bertagna. 

The service of dedication on Mother’s 
Day was brought to a close by having a 
young lady from the church school light 
the ten candles one at a time as Rey. 
Kenneth C. Walker mentioned the ten at- 
tributes that motherhood has given to civi- 
lization: courage, self-denial, patience, 
purity, sympathy, tenderness, faith, hope, 
and love, and charged his congregation 
that they should help its mothers and all 
mothers to keep these great human values 
forever burning brightly. 
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at Spirited Plymouth and Bay Meetings 
Rev. Ernest Caldecott and Rev. Leon R, Land agree on social mission of 
religion, but differ as to its theological dynamic—‘Ow work 
only begun”, Dr. Westwood 


UMANISM and theism came in for 

spirited discussion at the sixty-third 
annual meeting of the Plymouth and Bay 
Conference, held at Pembroke, Mass., June 
11. Rey. Ernest Caldecott of Schenectady, 
N.Y., spoke on “Beliefs of Humanism That 
Cannot be Compromised”’, and Rey. Leon 
R. Land of the Bronx Free Fellowship, 
New York City, on “A Theism Which 
Meets the Modern Need”. After the two 
addresses, remarks differing sharply with 
both of the speakers were made by Horace 
T. Fogg, president of the Conference. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Horace Westwood, 
mission preacher for the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, addressed the gathering on 
the thesis, “Our Work is Not Yet Done”. 
A novel project for simultaneous preach- 
ing missions in several churches of the 
Conference this autumn was introduced by 
Rey. J. Harry Hooper of Hingham, Mass., 
and adopted by the Conference. 

Four major theses were laid down by 
Mr. Caldecott in his address: that the uni- 
verse is the result of impersonal operation, 
that human beings must be regarded as 
ends in themselves, that ethical relation- 
ships are man’s greatest concern, that 
spirituality can be adequately deduced 
from such relationships. 

“In the past’, he said, “man naturally 
assumed an Uncaused Cause as the ex- 
planation of the universe. He endowed the 
cause with intelligence, personality, will, 
and moral properties. To-day there are 
some who prefer to proceed from the 
known to the unknown, instead of plunging 
into the middle of the unknown at one 
jump. They are agnostic in the sense that 
they do not know. But they are trying to 
find out. 

“The universe, as I understand it, lends 
itself to impersonal qualities. Deity cannot 
be both personal and impersonal. Which 
is it? The universe is indifferent to the 
fate of the individual. Its concern is only 
for the species and the race. Disease 
slaughters good men as well as evil. There 
is no more protection for human life than 
for the spawn of fishes. This is not mate- 
rialism, but a recognition of facts as they 
exist. 

“There is some reason for a belief in a 
personal God (or theism), as it has a cer- 
tain pragmatic value. It is better to have 
Catholic priests than policemen. It is better 
to have God than immorality. But it 
doesn’t answer the problem. 

“Purpose, as far as we know, only exists 
in man. The remarkable facts of nature 
scarcely yield to a purposive interpreta- 
tion. Many there are who deny this also 
of man. But not to attach to him the idea 
of purpose is like saying to the youth, 
‘Now that you can do something for your- 
self—don’t !’ 

“There is no reason to assume other than 
that man exists for himself. There is much 
more dignity to human existence when we 
Suppose our life to be for ourself and not 


for some anterior purpose, such as glorify- 
ing God. In proportion as men are self- 
reliant, they achieve both the mastery of 
this material world and the respect of 
their fellow men. When an individual can 
stand on his own feet in the face of defeat 
and death, and say truly, “I also am a 
man’, then indeed has human life become 
sublime. 

“BHthical relationships are man’s greatest 
concern. This ought to be a universally 
accepted principle, irrespective of other 
beliefs. Yet it is noteworthy that in pro- 
portion as man’s eyes are on the skies they 
cannot be on the earth. One kind of life 
consists in showing earth-bound human 
beings the difference between acting 
selfishly and unselfishly, the other in living 
a certain kind of life for the sake of 
celestial dividends. 

“Tt is important that we analyze the 
social relationships that exist between 
men. There is an orgy of egoism evident 
to-day. A man’s standing is much more 
respectable, even if he is an agnostic, if he 
is a conservative in economics, than if he 
is a theist who is a radical. The touch- 
stone of religion to-day is not theological 
but sociological. When a man attempts to 
probe beneath our ethical relationships, he 
is in danger. 

“Jesus said, ‘The second commandment is 
like unto the first’, but many people have 
soft-pedaled on the second commandment. 
Many who denounce men for not believing 
in deity are taking their eight per cent 
and more upon the stock market regard- 
less of the method. 

“Unless we are careful in explaining, 
we lead people to assume that they’re 
going to ‘eat pie in the sky when they die’, 
when it is very certain that the only place 
we can eat our pie is upon earth. Many 
men would be walking the streets if they 
preached social radicalism. The preacher 
mustn’t say anything about collapse in 
the stock market. And yet we must study 
these things, as if men mattered while 
they were alive. 

“In the world there is not only duty, 
but a joy to be discerned in duty. If we 
haven't learned the joy of duty, we haven’t 
learned the true joy to be derived from 
ethical relationships. We should meditate 
upon humanity, as many people in the past 
have meditated upon God. We should not 
only do. We should reflect upon what we 
are trying to do, and we should remain 
to do it.” : 

Mr. Land declared that toward hu- 
manists he was a one hundred per cent 
liberal, and that he would never enter into 
any movement to exclude any humanist 
from the Unitarian fellowship. “The main 
problem”, he said, “is the needs of modern 
man and how they may best be met. Can 
humanism meet them better than a theism 
that is not a complacent theism? Deliver 
us from a complacent theism! 

“We are living in an age of skepticism, 
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eynicism, and disillusionment. This is an 
age of quest for religious sustenance and 
certitude. Many have lost faith in or- 
thodoxy, and have then lost faith in their 
rebellion from orthodoxy. They have not 
found fullness of life. 

“The needs of the modern man are these: 
He wants to believe in something; he is 
looking for a rational explanation of life. 
He is looking for self-expression and self- 
realization. He wants to live in a different 
kind of world from the present world. Can 
humanism meet these needs? No! All that 
humanism can do is to confirm modern 
skeptics in their skepticism. 

“Its best function is to go after the 
complacent theists, to say to them, ‘If you 
love God, why don’t you do more for man?’ 
The emphasis of humanism is right. It 
begins with man, but it should end with 
God. Humanism believes in man, whose 
cosmic ideals have no foundation or 
justification. 

“Modern man wants to believe in some- 
thing. Contemporary humanism fails him 
because of its fundamental weakness in 
making a distinction between the phi- 
losophy of nature on the one hand and 
the philosophy of values on the other, 
thereby landing us in a hopeless dualism. 

“Humanism fails to realize that man 
is not the measure of all things, but is 
a dependent creature. Good will and love 
did not begin with man. Their beginnings 
are to be found in the animal world. Hu- 
manism fails to meet man’s desire for self- 
realization. It lowers man. It is coldly dis- 
trustful toward the cosmos. If humanists 
would make ethical ideals supreme, they 
must find for them cosmic support. Hu- 
manism is a temporary resting place in 
man’s pilgrimage for some who have given 
up orthodoxy, but have found nothing else. 

“What has humanism to offer in times 
of disappointment, tragedy, and failure? 
Modern man wants to live in a different 
world, without war, poverty, and in- 
justice. The humanist gospel lacks dy- 
namie. Unless you believe that your ideals 
have cosmic validity, you won’t have 
dynamic. You will find a driving force in 
all prophetic religion. You will find it in 
present-day communism, You will not find 
it in humanism carried to its logical con- 
clusion. Humanism is concerned more with 
getting rid of God than with improving 
man. 

“What the church needs is not a new 
social program, but a drive to put over the 
social programs that it now has. The theist 
has a better answer to man’s need for 
belief in something. We are living in a 
living universe. No longer can materialism 
be defended. Many have not caught up 
with the physical scientists. We live in an 
organic universe of order, a rational uni- 
verse. There is something in the universe 
which responds to the mind of man. We 
live in a universe where there is purpose, 
where there is love not only in man but in 
animals. These are personal qualities. 

“For the new theism, to believe in per- 
sonality is not to go back to the Santa 
Claus type of God. The desire for self- 
realization is reached in man’s conception 
of himself as a child of the living God. 
We do not need more people to believe in 
God. We need a rediscovery of God, an 
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experience of God. My theism is one that 
begins with man, is on fire with God, and 
is on the job twenty-four hours a day, 
and every day in the year, for social 
righteousness.” 

The assertion that our work as Uni- 
tarians is done, said Dr. Westwood, is 
based on the contentions that Unitarian- 
ism is declining in influence and power, 
that the growing liberalism in other 
churches renders our work unnecessary, 
and that we have lost the positive content 
of any message we ever had. To the first, 
Dr. Westwood pointed out that Unitarians 
have gained and are gaining numerically, 
that the last ten years have witnessed 
greater growth than any previous decade, 
and that for the first time Unitarians are 
learning to do things effectively together. 
Dr. Westwood continued : 

“To the second contention it might be 

said that the liberalism of orthodoxy rests 
on an entirely different basis from our 
own. Orthodox liberalism, or modernism, is 
a series of theological modifications and 
compromises based on a desire to preserve 
and conserve the so-called fundamentals of 
faith. Ours has never been and is not 
_to-day a religion based on the authority 
of revelation, but it is a religion of the 
spirit guided by reason, in honor bound 
to accept the rule and authority of evi- 
dence. It represents the world’s first great 
experiment to guide and shape man’s spirit- 
ual life and destiny according to the find- 
ings and results of a scientific method. 

“Tiiberalism in other churches is greatly 
exaggerated, both within and without the 
church. There are millions totally un- 
touched by the growing liberalism in the 
churches, who despite the spread of educa- 
tion are still in the darkness of super- 
stition, with no glimmering of the mean- 
ing of an emancipated spiritual life. 

“Just as there are multitudes still in 
the grip of old orthodoxies, so also there 
are thousands who, emancipated from 
them, believe themselves to be without 
any religion at all. To men like these 
the existence of a fellowship like ours is 
good news—fellowship in freedom in the 
quest of the good life. The fact of the 
matter is our work, if we are alive to 
the opportunity, is only just beginning. 
To think of it as done is treason to a 
great opportunity and obligation. 

“To the third contention, I would say 
that beneath our apparent disunity is a 
oneness of purpose as germane as it is 


_ profound. In my outlook on life I am 


a theist; nevertheless I am not alarmed 
because of seeming contradictions in the 
life of our church. I have come to the con- 
clusion that our purpose is not to pre- 
serve Unitarianism from theism, nor to 
win it for humanism; indeed, as a move- 
ment, we are not primarily concerned 
with metaphysies at all. 

“So persuaded am I of this that I be- 
lieve the debate between theism and 
humanism, except as a matter of intel- 
lectual interest, is exaggerated out of all 
due proportion. We have weightier tasks, 
and apart from all this we have a mes- 
sage of profound and positive meaning 
for the life of the modern world. Some 
of us may couch it in terms of our theistic 
inheritance, some of us in terms of the 
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humanistic approach; but, parodoxical as 
it may seem, at heart it is the same. 

“Tt is the message of creative faith. It 
asserts that whether man be the child of 
nature or the child of God, he is not 
helpless in the face of fate and destiny. 
He is not powerless in the presence of 
a hostile universe; life must become 
plastic to his will, his environment obe- 
dient to the behest of his mind; and upon 
his lips is the song, ‘In all things we are 
conquerors through our love of truth.’ 

“Tet there be chaos, man shall create 
order. Let there be war, man shall build 
peace. Let there be hatred, man shall con- 
quer by the power of love. Lo, ugliness 
shall give place to beauty, and health 
and well-being shall vanquish poverty 
and crime; and because of the majesty of 
his own soul, man shall build upon this 
earth a garden of joy that shall be fairer 
than his dreams. No longer shall man 
stand suppliant beneath the brassy heav- 
ens, but as a God released upon the earth.” 

The morning addresses were vigorously 
discussed at the opening of the afternoon 
session, with Mr. Land and Mr. Caldecott 
closing the discussion. The Conference 
paid tribute to Rey. Francis W. Holden 
of Rockland, Mass., recently deceased. A 
contribution was voted to the Maintenance 
Fund. The matter of a church school ex- 
pert for the churches of the Conference 
was referred to the committee on the 
church school survey, with full powers 
to act. 

The following officers were elected: 
Horace T. Fogg of Norwell, Mass., presi- 
dent; Dr. William A. Loud of Rockland 
and Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of Plymouth, 
Mass., vice-presidents; Rey. J. Harry 
Hooper of Hingham, secretary; Edward 
Nichols of Cohasset, Mass., treasurer ; Mrs. 
Theodore C. Tripp of Hast Bridgewater, 
Mass., Mrs. Russell B. Tower of Cohasset, 
Dr. Charles T. Howard of Hingham, Paul 
C. Peterson of Duxbury, Mass., Executive 
Committee. 


Preachers at Plymouth, Mass. 


Rev. Dan H. Fenn of Taunton, Mass., 
will preach at the services in the First 
Chureh in Plymouth, Mass., during July 
and August. Preachers announced for Sep- 
tember are: September 7, Rey. Howard A. 
Pease; September 14, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 
The minister, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, is 
in BHurope. 


Arthur Marion Hill Choir Fund 


The First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, 
Calif., has received a gift of $1,000 from 
Katherine 8. Hill. This is to be the nucleus 
of a fund to be known as the Arthur 
Marion Hill Choir Fund, and to be a me- 
morial to her husband, the late Arthur 
Marion Hill, who was much interested in 
the enrichment of the service through 
music. 


Litt.D. for Dr. Spencer 


The honorary degree of Litt.D. was con- 
ferred upon Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
one of America’s foremost Unitarian 
women, at Bates College commencement 
in June. 
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Mr. Potter’s First Year 


With Humanist Society — Addresses 
Liberal Ministers’ Club of 
New York City at Nyack 


The Liberal Ministers’ Club of New York 
City and vicinity went to Nyack, N.Y., for 
an outdoor meeting at the Clarkstown 
County Club, June 2. This has become an 
annual event since the First Unitarian 
Society of Nyack was organized three 
years ago. Representatives of New York 
Unitarian headquarters and of liberal 
churches in and about New York City, 
with their wives, were present. 

Rey. Charles Francis Potter, who has 
made Nyack his home, spoke about hu- 
manism. Having quoted the twelve-word 
definition in his new book, “Humanism is 
faith in the supreme value and self-per- 
fectibility of human personality’, he said 
that his theological position is not athe- 
istic, but agnostic. Our life is an island in 
eternity. If there are no definite indica- 
tions of a personal consciousness that has 
conceived and now guides the destinies of 
the universe, including man, neither is 
there proof of its nonexistence. But we 
do know that “self-consciousness, asleep in 
matter and dreaming in animals, has 
awakened in man”. 

Mr. Potter then reported on the very 
successful first year’s work of his new 
humanist group. The First Humanist So- 
ciety of New York has gathered a company 
of earnest, intelligent people, almost all of 
whom had abandoned, at least a decade 
ago, whatever church affiliations they may 
have had. Mr. Potter finds that most of 
them have a hostile reaction to anything 
ecclesiastical, especialy to the word 
“church”, and that his success in organ- 
izing this liberal religious group is largely 
due to its being an independent society. 
On the other hand, Mr. Potter is still glad 
to call himself a Unitarian. 

In reply to the oft-repeated objection 
that any nontheistie religion is colorless 
and dead, since a personal God is the in- 
dispensable vitalizing and motivating ele- 
ment. Mr. Potter referred to the fact that 
Confucious considered these four things 
unimportant in religion: prayer, worship, 
immortality, and God. He also spoke of 
his own experience, in that the members 
of his new society find vital interest and 
a satisfying philosophy in humanism. 

Dr. Joshi, professor of comparative re- 
ligion at Dartmouth, rose to say that hu- 
manism, as defined and explained by Mr. 
Potter, is thoroughly consistent with that 
branch of Buddhism which follows closely 
the spirit of Buddha’s teaching. Gautama 
Buddha was a very practical man, and his 
interest was in human betterment. What- 
ever theism has crept into other branches 
of Buddhism is not derived from the 
founder’s precepts. 

Upon the suggestion of Mr. Potter and 
the motion of Rev. Edwin Fairley, it was 
unanimously voted that the Unitarian 
ministers of the Metropolitan District go 
on record as regretting the loss of Rev. 
Kenneth Walker’s genial companionship, 
since he is leaving New York to go to the 
junior ministry at Arlington Street Church 
in Boston, Mass., and as wishing him 
success in his new work. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The Puritan heard 

the voice of 
DUB 

and recognized 

as the call of 
GOD 


it 


Federation Plans Conference, 
Gives to Maintenance Fund 


One hundred and thirty-one Y. P. R. U. 
members and guests from fourteen so- 
cieties of the Worcester Federation of 
Unitarian Young People, at their annual 
meeting at Templeton, Mass. May 11, 
voted seventy-five dollars for a summer 
conference, to be held at Rowe Camp, 
July 12-20. The Federation also appro- 
priated ten dollars to the Maintenance 
Fund of the Y. P. R. U. and the Laymen’s 
League. 

Rey. Charles P. Wellman of Deerfield, 
Mass., spoke on “Rowe Camp”, and Rev. 
Elbridge F. Stoneham of Winchendon, 
Mass., on “Celestial Celebrities”. 

These new officers, all of Massachusetts, 
were elected for the year: President, 
Ralph Lasselle of Westboro; first vice- 
president, Edward Bigelow of Marlboro; 


second vice-president, Raymond Tyrner of. 


Hopedale; secretary, Beatrice McCrohan, 
603 Plantation Street, Worcester; super- 
visor for northern district, A. Celburn 
Lear of Leominster; director to national 
Y. P. R. U., Howard Searles of Marlboro. 


Miss Abigail Eliot’s Degree 


Miss Abigail Adams WHliot, director of 
the Nursery Training School of Boston, 
Mass., was given the degree of Doctor of 
Education by Harvard University this 
year. Miss Eliot, who is the first student 
to have earned the degree at Harvard for 
work done in the field of pre-school educa- 
tion, was unable to receive the degree in per- 
son, as she is en route to Europe with her 
father, Dr. Christopher R. BPliot, and has 
been participating in the millennial cele- 
bration in Iceland. She goes to Europe to 
attend two conferences as the delegate of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau in Washing- 
ton, D.C., the Interational Association for 
the Protection of Childhood, and the 
International Congress on Family. Edu- 
cation. 


Mr. Nicholson in Santa Ana 


Rey. Wesley G. Nicholson of the Har- 
vard Street Unitarian Church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is occupying the pulpit of 
the First Congregational Church in 
Santa Ana, Calif., for eight Sundays be- 
ginning June 29. Mrs. Nicholson’s family 
are members of this church and reside 
about thirty miles distant. A visit will 
be made with Mr. Nicholson’s parents in 
Detroit, Mich., on the return trip. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


years’ experience show 
that Laymen’s League 
chapters which are rep- 


resented at their con- 


ventions almost invariably do the 
best work. The Eastern Conven- 
tion will be held at 


LENOX, MASS., SEPT. 19-21 


Arrange for delegates now so that 
they can plan ahead to avoid conflict- 
ing engagements. Send their names 


to the 
Unitarian Laynwen’s League 


SIXTEEN BHACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 


The Spring Quarter began 
March 31, 1980. 


Tor information address 
President SypNny B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Unt- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 

The next term begins August 18, 1930. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BHARL MORSHD WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Grorce G, DAvis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, 


ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Vicr-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurrr, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 

j comotes sympathy and co-operation among 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. Ruvrieper, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIB M. FILoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


THE CcHristian INEXPENSIVE 


UNION VACATIONS 


40 BOYLSTON STREET 


For Young Men at the 
CAMPING CLUB 
$11.10 WEEKLY. _ Inquire at 
48 Boylston Street HUBbard 1122 
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Interest in India 


The reason for it and some of the facts 
given by Dr. Lathrop at Worcester 
Conference 


At the meeting of the Worcester Con- 
ference in Northboro. Mass.. June 26. 
Mrs. Amy Maynard. chairman of the 
Peace Committee of the Conference. told 
of the work done by the committee during 
the year. and then presented Dr. John 
H. Lathrop of Brooklyn. N.Y., who urged 
the Conference to study the peace prob- 
lem and to watch what America is doing 
with it. 

Dr. Lathrop discussed conditions in 
India. After describing the population, 
consisting of one-sixth of the human fam- 
ily, with its many languages and dialects, 
he explained the caste system and led up 
to the reform of which Mahatma Gandhi 
is the outstanding champion. The more 
one understands him, Dr. Lathrop de- 
clared, the more one understands why he 
makes salt and spins cotton, for he is 
eminently practical. He is a symbol or 
flag that all imitate. He explained why 
Gandhi believes in the sacredness of the 
cow: it is a symbol of the divine in 
life. Gandhi’s personality, as influenced 
by the Bhagavad-Gita and the Sermon on 
the Mount, as well as Tolstoy, is the em- 
bodiment of good will; no wonder that 
one asks, “Is not this man an incarna- 
tion of the divine?” Dr. Lathrop dwelt 
on the reports of the Simon Commission, 
with the thought running all through it 
that the British know best what is good 


_for India. To the question why are we 


interested in India, the speaker replied: 
“Tt is because India is the keystone to 
the whole British Empire.” 

At the afternoon session, the Conference 
passed a vote favoring the holding of 
services in the meetinghouse at Chestnut 
Hill in Blackstone, Mass. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, said that 
more and more our churches are depending 
upon the intellectual ability of their 
leaders. Already, the Meadville School 
means much to the cause of liberal reli- 
gion in and around Chicago, Ill. He spoke 
of the fine spirit pervading the School, 
the spirit fostered in Meadville and 
brought with the School to Chicago, and 
the spirit of fraternity between the stu- 
dents and professors. 

The closing address was by Rev. Charles 
J. Staples of the Northboro church on 
“A Puritan Meetinghouse”’, peculiarly ap- 
propriate for this Tercentenary season. It 
consisted of ,reminiscences and descrip- 
tions of the Chestnut Hill meetinghouse in 
Blackstone and its place in the life of the 
community a century or more ago. 


Rabbit Round 


(Continued from page 587) 


not the Rabbit Family know how to make 
Fairy Rings? Were not the Fairy Rings 
made by the particular Rabbit Family of 
which he came the best and roundest 
of Fairy Rings? Was this not just the 
time to make magie circles when spring 
was here with breeze, sunshine, and new 
life in all growing things? 
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Hours passed, and though every little 
Rabbit tried not to nod, everyone had 
fallen fast asleep and had had a good 
nap when Mother Rabbit went the rounds 


of her little family and touched every one 


with a soft furry paw. By nature and 
training every little Rabbit knew how to 
wake at less than a-word and how to be 
alert on the instant; so up at a touch 
they were, eager to make a Fairy Ring, 
which, it seemed, it was Rabbits’ business 
to make. 

Wide-awake all, away they started, Dad 
Rabbit in the lead. He called each little 
Rabbit by name in the order he wanted 
them to follow him: “Bun, Son, Fun, 
Hon, Run, and Little One.” Mother Rab- 
bit brought up the rear. With a hop, skip, 
and jump the procession went toward the 
deep woods. They went further and fur- 
ther, till Dad Rabbit brought them to a 
place in the forest where the trees left a 
spot bare and sunny enough for grass 
to creep in and grow. There Dad Rabbit 
stopped short in his tracks. Every little 
Rabbit stopped short in his tracks. 
Mother Rabbit stopped short in her tracks. 

“Here”, said Dad Rabbit, “we shall 
make the Fairy Ring”. 

“You could not have chosen a _ better 
place”, approved Mother Rabbit. 

Every little Rabbit wondered how they 
were to make a Fairy Ring, but Rabbits 
are no great talkers; so as Dad Rabbit 
and Mother Rabbit had sat down on their 
haunches to rest, every little Rabbit did 
the same. They sat as still as still, only 
now and then waggling a long soft ear. 
They sat quite still until every little Rab- 
bit’s four legs, the short forelegs and the 
long hind legs, felt rested and ready to 
run ten miles if need be. 

Then suddenly Dad Rabbit jumped to 
tne midst of the open space in the forest, 
where grass might creep and grow, and 
ealled: “Follow me!” 

Around he ran, making in the middle 
of the open space a perfect circle. He 
called his children by name in the order 
in which he wished them to follow him: 
“Bun, Son, Fun, Hon, Run, and Little 
One!” 

Every little Rabbit jumped to his place 
as called, ail following right in the tracks 
of Dad Rabhit. Swiftly, swiftly they sped, 
as swiftly as the wheels of cotton gins fly 
in ginning season. : 

‘Dame Dew, gentle one, help us!” 
breathed Dad Rabbit as he sped. 

Every little Rabbit and Mother Rabbit 
breathed the same words. Round and 
round they sped. No bird could fly faster 
than these Rabbits ran. 

“Rider Wind, help us!” whispered Dad 
Rabbit. Every little Rabbit whispered the 
same request to the strong one. 

‘Drummer Rain, help us!’ murmured 
Dad Rabbit. Every little Rabbit echoed 
the murmur to the noisy one. 

“Last Autumn Grass, busy one, help 
us!” pleaded Dad Rabbit. Every little Rab- 
bit repeated that plea. 

“Sister Sunshine, merry one, help us!” 
conjured Dad Rabbit. Every little Rabbit 
made the same entreaty. None paused a 
moment or made a misstep as they spun 
round the circle. Not till Rabbit paws and 
Rabbit claws had made a wide and perfect 
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circle, made the ground of that Ring so 
loose and as carefully prepared as if hoe 
and spade had prepared the soil for sow- 
ing of seed therein did Dad Rabbit stop. 
He stopped as suddenly as he had started. 
Out of the circle edge he leaped. Out of 
that Ring every little Rabbit and Mother 
Rabbit leaped, just as Dad Rabbit had 
done. With a hop, skip, and jump all came 
in a bunch together under a spreading 
Live Oak tree, and there they sat to rest 
after the running till going-home time. 

Dame Dew did help to make the Fairy 
Ring, for she sent up drops clear as erystal 
to dampen the circle edge that Rabbit 
claws and Rabbit paws had made. Last 
Autumn Grass helped, for it loosened the 
seed it had made in summer and had held 
all Winter. Rider Wind helped—he came 
rushing,, along and _ seized the _ seeds 
Autumn Grass now so lightly held and 
scattered them in the pulverized Ring of 
earth. Drummer Rain helped—he came 
tumbling from the sky and beat the scat- 
tered seed firmly into the circle of soil 
made soft. Sister Sunshine did her part— 
she warmed the seed and the earth where 
Rain had beaten them down. 

Later, there in the open space in the 
forest where grass could creep and grow, 
there was to be seen by any and all who 
passed that way a circle of green, green 
grass; greener, oh, much greener, than 
any other grass in the whole world! Any 
and all who passed and saw that circle 
cried: “A Fairy Ring!” 

Did the Fairies come to dance therein? 
Did the Rabbits see the Fairies dancing 
there? Ah, who can tell? But anyone can 
tell that after the Rabbit Round grows 
green, there is no more snow that year. 


[All rights reserved] 


STAR ISLAND GENERAL 
CONFERENCE 


July 26—August 2 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer 
Prof. Robert E. Rogers 
Morning Speakers 
Rey. Miles Hanson 
Sunday Preacher 
Rey. Arthur Harmon Winn 
Chapel Speaker 
Evening Lectures—Musicale— 
Informal Recreational Program 


Send Applications for Room Reser- 
vations, with $3.00 Registration 
Fee, to 


Miss Sara Comins 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Write for Detailed Program 
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VACATION OFFER 


To help solve the vacation problem, I am 
offering at a very reasonable rate, covering 
all expenses, two weeks’ (or longer if de- 
sired) room and excellent board, with a 
certain number of auto trips to the White 
Mountains and some other personally con- 
ducted outings, opportunity for swimming 
and golf, at a small hotel, where some of 
the best of people are to be found. Write 
for booklet, maps, references, and full par- 
ticulars. A. J. NEWMAN, Heights House, 
Lunenburg, Vt. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


The only person we know who makes a 
success running other people down is the 
elevator boy.—Dallas News. 


Waitress: “O, I’m sorry I spilled water 
all over you.” Patron: “That’s perfectly all 


right, the suit was too large anyway.” 
—Drezel Drexerd. 
He (bragging about ancestry): “Yes, 


my father sprang from a line of peers.” 
Bored Listener: “Did he drown?” 
—The Owl. 


First Executive: ‘Did you enjoy your 
vacation?’ Second: “Yeh, but there's 
nothing like the feel of a good desk 
under your feet again.”—Life. 


“Whenever you see a quitter’, said 
Uncle Eben, ‘‘you’s liable to see a man dat 
was’n’ much of a beginner.” 

—Washington Star. 


Still, probably more people in this 
country understand the new tariff than 
understand Mr. Hinstein’s latest explana- 
tions about space.—Albany Evening News. 


A parson’s homiletic hint :— 
After church, on Sunday night, 
When your sermon seems a fright, 
And you are dissatisfied, 

Start the next one. 


In the great World War, many of our 
men displayed almost a _ supernatural 
strength and endurance. Brave sons of our 
Country, we honor your money on this 
Memorial Day !—Richmond (Vt.) paper. 


Constable: “Let me see your driving 
license.” Girl: “Well, as a matter of fact, 
officer, I don’t happen to have it on me; 
but if it will save you any bother, I can 
assure you it’s very much like any other 
jolly old driving license.” 

—Hiumorist (London). 


A nearsighted man lost his hat in a 
strong wind. He gave chase. A woman 
screamed from a near-by farmhouse: 
“What are you doing there?’ “Getting my 
hat’, he replied. “Your hat’, exclaimed 
the woman. “That’s our little black hen 
you’re chasing.”—Santa Fe Magazine. 


A book agent once called on President 
Lincoln and sought to sell him a book for 
which he had no use- Failing, he asked 
Lincoln if he would not write an endorse- 
ment of the work which would enable him 
to sell it to others. Whereupon the Presi- 
dent, always anxious to oblige, with a 
humor entirely his own, wrote: “Anyone 
who likes this kind of book will find it 
just the kind of book he likes.” 

—Readers’ Digest. 


A. B. Houghton, the former American 
Ambassador to Great Britain, recently 
told the story of buying a newspaper from 
a London newsboy, who charged him the 
usual price of one penny. “I guess I 
would have to pay double the price of 
this paper if I were in America”, Mr. 
Houghton remarked. “Well”, said the 
urchin, “you can pay me double, Guv’nor, 
if it’ll make you feel more at ’ome.” 

—Chicago News. 
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THE OLD CANNOT WAI 


A church society goes on forever. If it 
does not get all the money it needs 
one year, it can wait for other years. 
But the aged ministers on the list of 
the Unitarian Service Pension Society 
cannot wait like a society. To reduce 
their pensions from $725 of last year 
to $680 of this year means a lack of 
careful thinking about what is good for 
our denomination. Next year, put those 
who are soon to go near the top of 
your list of denominational contribu- 
tions. Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION Socrmery 
| Rey. Rospert 8. Lorine, Secretary 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


6 ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
= Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
SAMMI 


( BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 
Fall Term, Sept. 2—Evening School, Sept. 15 
156 STUART STREET BOSTON 


Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
(eer Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 


son Orders 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 a.m. Rey. Clayton R. Bowen will 
preach. All seats free at all services. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of Men’s Voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmuaster. Sunday at 
11 4.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rey. 
Sydney B. Snow, D.D., President of Meadville 
Theological School. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. From June 
15 to September 21, the church will unite with 
Arlington Street Church for summer services. 
The church will re-open Sunday, September 28. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82na 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


NEW_ YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. Services closed dur- 
ing the summer. Will be resumed October 5. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rey. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 10.30 daylight time. 


Rey. Ralph FE. Bailey will preach July 20. 
Summer visitors welcome. 

CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 conts word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more i ns. Minimum 


charge $1.00. 
woek. 


Watch these columns each 
Rate card furnished on request. 


MAINE—CAMP WOODLAND, for girls, 5—14. 
Rates $10 weekly. Write director, EveLyn 
Woop, 37 High Street, Portland, Maine. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. G. Preston, 
Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
Devonshire 7910. Office Hours, 10-3. Estab- 
lished 1890. Licensed. 
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